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HERBERT  SPENCER  on  music  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

Music  is  the  fine  art  which,  more  than  any 
other,  ministers  to  human  welfare.  Where 
there  is  beautiful  music,  it  is  difficult  for 
discontent  to  live. 
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Ernest  Villas  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

\(  live  .Member,  .American  Sc  hool  Band  Directors  AsscKiation 


"First  and  abova  all,  wa  must  ba  aducators;  second,  music  aducotors,  and  third,  bond,  orchastro, 
and  chorus  directors.  To  inculcota  within  our  students,  high  standards  of  sorvica  and  loyalty  to 
school,  community,  and  nation  through  excallanca  in  music  is  our  most  socrod  obligation.  There 
is  no  room  or  time  for  mediocrity,  and  the  high  standards  sot  by  us  for  our  students  must  first  bt 
mirrored  in  our  own  personal  lives  as  living  examples  of  good  citizenship  and  aesthetic  dedica¬ 
tion."  These  are  the  words  of  Ernst  Villas,  Active  Member  of  the  American  School  Bond  Directors 
Association,  choirman  of  the  music  deportment  of  North  tfigh  School  of  Minneapolis  ond  also  the 
band  and  orchestra  director  of  that  school. 

Mr.  Villas  received  his  B.  S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  Music  Education  and 
his  M.  A.  degree  in  Music  Education  from  Columbia  University,  The  amount  of  musicol  oxperienct 
of  this  mon  is  outstonding  and  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  ASBDA  members  in  the  Twin  City  areo. 
He  spent  three  years  in  the  fleet  of  the  U.  S.  Navy;  4  years  as  director  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve 
103rd  Infontry  Division  Band;  post  diroctor  of  the  Minneapolis  Zuroh  Temple  Shrine  Bond;  Director 
of  University  of  Minnesota  High  School  Orchostro;  directed  the  University  of  Minnesota  Bonds 
while  substituting  for  Prof.  G.  R.  Prescott  who  was  on  a  sabbatical  for  one  year;  director  ond 
producer  for  the  NBC -CBS  radio  and  TV  show  "Music  With  the  Hormel  Girls"  for  three  years; 
director  of  the  Mintseapolis  Honeywell  Corporation  Concert  Band;  former  instructor  in  bond  and 
orchestra  conducting  at  Minneapolis  College  of  Music;  director  of  St.  Mary's  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  Choir;  has  substituted  on  trumpet  in  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra;  and  is  active 
as  an  adjudicator  and  guest  clinician  at  music  festivals  and  contests.  Just  to  read  of  his  accomp¬ 
lishments  and  his  activities  leaves  one  breathless,  but  wa  are  not  through  with  h's  activities. 

Besides  all  his  music  work.  Villas  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Minneapolis  YMCA; 
post  president  of  the  Grook  Orthodox  Youth  of  America;  past  president  of  the  Council  of  Eastern 

(Turn  to  page  31) 
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Xake  a  close  look  at  the  world’s  new 
standard  m  professional  clarinets.  It’s  the 
Boosey  &  }\awkes  8-10/  a  vintage  wood 
clarinet  with  the  favored  continental  bore. 
Keywork  of  forged  nickel  silver,  hand-fitted 
by  senior  craftsmen.  Price  of  the  8-10  is 
just  under  two  hundred  dollars.  Perform¬ 
ance  just  out  of  this  world!  Try  it  and  see. 


Tor  frtt  Ultra  lure  and  dtaltr's  name,  write  C.  Bruno  &  Sen,  Inc.i' 
Dept.  H-3704,  460  ITejt  34th  Street,  New  York,  or  1100  Broadway,  San 
Antonie,  Texas.  In  Canada:  Boosey  &  Hawkts  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


New  Committee  on  Public 
Relations  Completed 

President  Frederick  Fennell,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Fastinan  Symphonic 
Wind  Fnsemble,  has  appointed  an 
enlargt'd  committee  to  handle  all  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  for  the 
College  Band  Directors  National  As- 
sexiation.  National  Chairman  is  Arthur 
I..  Williams.  Olx'rlin  Ca)llt*ge,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  Division  representatives  are; 
FASF:  Joseph  (amtino,  II.  of  .Mass¬ 
achusetts,  .\mherst.  .Mass.;  NORFH 
CFN  I  RAL:  Karl  Holvik,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa; 
NOR  FH  WFS  I  ;  Randall  Spicer.  .State- 
College  of  Washington.  Pullman. 
Wash.;  .SOII  FH:  Roger  Dancr,  LI.  c)f 
(ieorgia,  .\thens,  (ia.;  SOH'I  H  WE.S'F: 
William  Rhoads.  1 1,  of  New  Mexicc). 
.\lbuquerque,  N.  M.;  WESF;  Edwin 
Kruth,  San  Francisco  State  College. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  President  Fennell 
will  serve  ex-oflicio. 

Dust  Du* 

National  Secretary -  Freasurer  Charles 
.Minelli,  Bandmaster  at  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  .Athens,  Ohio,  reports  that  dues 
statements  for  the  year  October  I,  l9.^iK 
to  .Septemlx-r  SO,  IRiO  were  sent  out 
the  last  week  in  .September.  'Flu- 
amount  is  S'l.fMI  for  .Active  memlx-rship 
and  $I5.(KI  for  .Assewiate  memlx-rship 
(the  band  industry).  If  your  dues  arc- 


in  arrears  you  will  not  be  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  mailing  list  and  will  not  receive 
information  from  the  Office  of  the 
•Secretary -Treasurer  of  CBDN.A.  Be 
professional-minded  by  sending  your 
check  texlay  (if  you  have  not  already 
done  so),  and  avoid  a  long  line  at  the 
lOth  National  Cainference  at  Urbana, 
Illinois,  next  December  19-20,  1958 
when  we  meet  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Harding 
and  the  band  building  built  in  his 
honor. 

First  Performances  By  College 
Bands 

(continued  from  the  January  1958 
issue) 

#111.  Ralph  J.  Hermann  —  Prelude 
and  Caprice  for  Clarinets  —  first  per- 
fonnance,  .March  6.  1956,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Concert 
Baticl.  the  com|M>sc-r  conducting. 

#112.  Frank  Bencriscutte  —  "Met¬ 
amorphosis"  for  Symphonic  Band  — 
first  performance,  March  30,  1958, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  by  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Concert  Band  augmented  by  the 
Badger  and  Cardinal  Bands,  Raymond 
F.  Dvorak  conducting. 

Program  tiote;  , 

"  '.Metamorphosis’  presents  an  ab¬ 
stract  impression  of  the  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  man. 


'Childhcxxl,’  the  o|)ening  movement, 
is  divided  into  two  sections.  Fhe  first 
ixirtrays  the  tender,  loving  qualities 
of  a  child,  and  the  second  pictures  a 
child's  enthusiasm  and  playfulness. 
Fhe  work  o|X-ns  with  a  flute  solo 
utilising  material  from  the  familiar 
childhcxxl  calls  and  suggesting  the 
advant  of  the  new-Ixtrn  infant  with  all  ' 
its  innrxence,  tenderness  and  beauty  ' 
into  the  overwhelming  world.  1  his 
theme  develops  and  unfolds  into  the 
playful  section  with  the  solo  truiiqxt 
announcing  the  new  theme.  Under¬ 
neath  this  theme,  to  depict  child-play, 
are  heard  a  toffee  can,  tamlxcurine, 
cow-lx;ll,  marimba,  and  Ixsngo  drums,  j 
Fhe  movement  ends  with  these-  two  I 
distinctive  themes  woven  together  as  | 
otie. 

"Fhe  second  movement,  ‘.Adoles-  , 
tence.’  describes  the  new  emotion  of  (i 
romance,  the  struggle  to  ‘Ix-lotig.’  and  I 
the  intense  mental  confusion  of  the  I 
pericxl.  The  teen-ager  is  depicted  fac-  i 
ing  the  gcxxl  and  evil  fortes  of  the  | 
world,  as  heard  through  the  opposing  | 
rhythms  and  sonorities  of  the  brass 
and  tympani. 

"  Fhe  music  pr<x:eeds  without  pause 
into  the  third  movement  with  a  great 
crescendo  in  the  percussion,  leading 
to  the  announcement  of  '.Maturity'  by  { 
the  entire  brass  section.  Fhe  most  iin-  j 
|)ortant  as|x-tt  of  the  theme  of  ‘Matur-  | 

(Turn  to  page  70)  I 


ChDNA  PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  W«  soluta  this  month  Eostorn  Now  Moxico  Univortity  Concort  Bond,  which  ii  conducted  by  Floron  Thompson. 
Located  in  Portoles,  New  AAexico,  this  bond  was  one  of  the  several  fine  New  AAexico  college  and  university  bands  which  did  such  an  excellent 
job  in  performing  for  the  American  Bandmasters  Association  when  in  March  19S8  this  organixotion  met  in  Sante  Fe.  Mr.  Thompson  hos  served 

the  CBDNA  os  State  Chairman.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  FlorenI 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 


CONCERT  BAND 


MARK  H.  HINDSLEY,  CONDUCTOR 

Besson  instruments  with  compensating  valves  are  featured  in  the 
outstanding  brass  section  of  the  famous  University  of  Illinois  Concert  Band, 
conducted  by  Mark  H.  Hindsley. 

Besson  instruments  are  preferred  by  America’s  foremost  educators  not  only  for 
superior  playing  qualities  but  for  DEPENDABLE,  LONG-LIFE  SERVICE. 

Yes,  today,  as  for  over  one  hundred  years,  Besson  Brasses  are  acclaimed  by  the 
world’s  foremost  artists  as  the  ultimate  in  quality  and  performance. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  give  you  the  Besson  story  and  information  on  the  most 
complete  line  of  brass  instruments  available. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  "The  Story  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Bands. 


C.  BRUNO  &  SON,  INC. 


460  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.  •  1100  BROADWAY,  SAN  ANTONIO  6,  TEXAS 
CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS:  BOOSEY  6  HAWKES  (CANADA)  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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(ailed  "Strad-Fad.”  fits  «»ver  the  con¬ 
ventional  chinrest.  fully  protettin); 
and  (ushioning  the  soft,  tender  skin 
tissues  of  the  neck  that  are  especially 
\ulnerahle  to  the  irritating  pressures 
of  inflexible  chinrests. 

The  foani-cushioned  comfort  pad 
provides  welcome  relief  for  men  with 
shaving  or  iK-ard  problems,  ends  an¬ 
noying  |K*rspiration  difiiculties.  elim¬ 
inates  M)reness  and  <»ther  skin  irrita¬ 
tions.  It  is  inconspicuous,  feather¬ 
weight,  attractive  and  neat,  doing 
away  with  bulky,  unsightly  handker¬ 
chiefs  or  other  makeshift,  ina(le(|uate 
protection. 

Heinrich  Rc»th.  well-known  Pres¬ 
ident  of  .Scherl  X:  Roth.  Inc.,  reports 
that  “the  .Strad-Fad  enables  lieginning 
violinists  to  readily  hold  the  violin 
pro|K‘rly  with  the  chin,  rather  than  the 
left  hand.  In  use,  the  .Strad-Fad  greatly 
reducc's  the  |>ossihility  of  discourage¬ 
ment  found  in  young  or  beginning 


Getzen  Fluegelhorn 


Makes  It's  Debut 


JeNCo  Introduces  New 

Rotary  Pre-Set  Tympani 


Recognizing  a  brisk  demand  for 
lluegelhorns.  particularly  in  school 
bands  and  orchestras.  The  Getzen  Cat., 
fnc.,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin,  is  now  in 
prcKluction  on  a  new  .Model  95  Flue¬ 
gelhorn.  This  demand  came  to  light 
when  bandmasters  acntss  the  nation 
wc're  iMilled  as  to  the  |>opuiarity  <ff 
fluegelhorns. 

“While  the  fluegelhorn  is  not  a  new 
instrument,”  says  T.  J.  Cietzen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  “it  has  suffercxf 
Imaiise  of  high  cost  and  unusual  a|v 
IK-arance.  Most  |K-ople  like  its  round, 
full  voice,  and  tiKlay  there  is  more 
music  written  for  it  than  ever.  Our 
new  .MtKiel  95  is  designed  to  overcome 
the  price  and  appearance  objections. 
We  leel  it  will  Ik*  highly  acceptable 
to  student  and  teacher  alike.” 

I'e  Cietzen  .Mcnlel  95  B-flat  Fluegel¬ 
horn  lists  at  .SISK. .50.  including  Deluxe 
case.  Full  particulars  from  Cietzen, 
Flkhorn.  Wisconsin. 


jeN’Cio  now  has  a  new  inovation  in 
.Machine  1  ympani  in  the  rotary  type 
now  being  manufactiired  especially  for 
scIkmiI  bands.  I  hesc*  tympani  can  Ik* 
preset  and  linked  into  |>osition.  This 
is  accomplished  by  simply  turning  the 
whole  kettle  and  watching  the  indi¬ 
cator  which  is  marked  on  top  of  the 
hiMtps.  I  lining  handles  are  eliminated 
as  the  h(*a(ls  are  tightened  to  pro|K*r 
tension  and  collar  with  remocable 
key.  .Vnother  feature  oi  this  l  ympani 
is  (he  ease*  oi  trans|nirtation.  Simply 
remove  one  I  handle  from  the  center 
ol  the  tri|><Hl  and  lilt  the  kettle  and 
set  in  the  plywinnl  cast*  made  to  fit. 
I  he  legs  can  be  pulled  from  the  tri- 
|>od  since  they  arc*  held  by  friction 
spring.  A  nnket  is  also  conseiiiently 
placed  in  the  corner  oi  the  case*  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  legs  and  tri|)(Kl. 

Instruments  arc*  sold  complete  with 
mallets,  fibre  head  covers.  FlywcMKi 
cases  sold  extra.  Randmasters  may 
write  for  pi(tur(*s  and  any  other  inlor- 
niation  to  |eNGo.  Box  ll>K,  Decatur, 


New  Elcone  Music  Writing 

Pen  Popular  With  Writers 

'I'he  new  FIcone  .Music  Writing  Fen, 
made  of  I'enite  plastic  with  black  or 
marcNin  Itarrel  and  gold  color  metal 
cap  with  deep  |>(Mket  clip  has  become 
very  |)opular  with  directors  and  siu- 
(Turn  to  page  S2) 


students,  caused  by  chinrt*st  irritation 
and  unne(ess.iry  fatigue.” 

I  he  Strad-Fad  is  attac  hed  or  remov¬ 
ed  almost  instantaneously.  To  attach 
the  |>a(i.  the  top  hcMik  is  cjuickly  fitted 
to  th)  front  of  the  chinrest  with  the 
Ixtttom  hcMtk  slip|K*(l  easily  under  the 
chinrest 's  metal  base.  It  is  so  compact 
in  (Ic*sign  that  it  need  not  Ik*  removed 
Ironi  the  violin  to  fit  in  the  case. 
Strad-Fads  are  fully  washable  in  mild 
soap  and  water. 

Numerous  outstanding  violinists 
(Turn  to  page  S3) 


Scherl  &  Roth  Has  New 

Strad-Pad  Chin  Rest 

Scherl  K:  Roth  has  added  to  their 
line  of  violin  a(ces.sories  with  the 
intrcKluction  of  a  uni(|uely  designed 
protective  pad  that  is  the  aswer  to  the 
long-standing  problem  of  violinists 
who  are  troubled  with  chinrest  dis¬ 
comfort. 

I'his  soft-textured,  comfortable  pad 


Do  you  hove  a 

SMART  IDEA? 

Send  us  a  photo  and/or 
write-up. 


Nov«mb«r.  I^SS 


Wore  miisieul  or^unizutions  choose  Luciivi^  tynilutui  for  superb  tone  and  workmanship 
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“We  raised  *500 

in  6  days  this 
dandy  candy  way  ’ 


Band^  orchestra  or  choir— 
your  group,  too,  can  raise 
$300  to  $2500  in  Jour  to 
twenty-one  days  selling  Ja- 
mous  Mason  10 f  candy  bars 


iteis’OS? 


PROTECTED  FUND 
RAISING  DRIVES 
and  samples. 


Mr.  Edward  Stove 

Fund  Raising  (Dept. MU-11  ) 

Mason,  Box  549,  Mineola,  N.Y. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  without 
any  obligation,  samples  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  your  Fund  Raising  Plan. 


GROUP  NAME . 


Maton  (Jandies,  Inc.,  Mincula,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


Mail  IIS  the  (-oiipon  below  — filled  in  with 
your  name  and  address.  Mason  immediately 
sends  you  candy  samples  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  You  don’t  risk  a  cent— you  pay  nothing 
in  advance.  We  supply  on  consignment  your 
choice  ol  NINE  VARIETIES  of  famous  Mason 
10^  Candy  Bars,  packed  5  bars  in  each  pack¬ 
age.  The  wrapper  is  printed  with  your  organi¬ 
zation’s  name,  picture  and  signature  at  no 
extra  charge.  You  pay  15  days  after  receipt 
of  candy.  Return  what  you  don’t  sell,  (^ndy 
is  sold  at  regular  retail  price.  On  every  box 
sold  you  keep  $6.00 
and  send  Mason 
$9.00  (66%%  profit 
on  cost ) .  There’s  no 
risk!  You  can’t  lose. 

Mail  in  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  information 
about  mason’s 


By  David  Kaplan 


Woodwind  Instructor,  West  Texas  State  College,  Canyon,  Texas 


The  Works  of  Gustave  Langenus 
PaH  II 


I  In  last  month’s  column  we  discussed 
the  Six  Easy  Solos.  This  month  we 
take  up  the  Six  Characteristic  Solos. 

I  The  series  is  a  1938  Ciarl  Fischer  pub- 
I  lication. 

j  Irish  Serenade  (.60)  Iregins  in  slow 
j  6'8,  1)  for  clarinet.  T  he  key  changes 
i  to  concert  Bjj  at  the  faster  6/8  section, 
j  There  is  moderate  finger  technique 
1  here  and  a  mmlerate  range,  to  D*. 

In  Cowboy  Land  (.60)  presents  addi¬ 
tional  experiences.  The  drowsy  .4n- 
I  dantino  2/4  theme  (concert  B^)  calls 
j  fiir  more  extensive  dynamics.  .\t  the 
I  slow  Waltz  the  key  changes  to  concert 
C.  The  2/4  section  returns  again  with 
the  clarinet  playing  a  fast  figuration 
(also  simplified)  in  the  chalumeau 
I  register.  The  range  is  still  nuKlerate. 

only  to  C2.  The  solo  offers  some  acci- 
I  dentals,  some  rhythms,  and  more  use 
I  of  dynamics. 

j  Old  New  Orleans  (.75)  makes  use 
of  authentic  New  Orleans  street  cries, 
j  T  he  music  begins  4/4  McKlerato  in  F 
iK'fore  moving  to  an  .Andante  in  C. 
For  the  next  several  measures  there 
are  a  series  of  metre  changes:  4/4. 
2/4,  3/4  etc.,  plus  a  cadenza.  The  final 
!  page  of  the  solo  is  a  2/4  .Allegro  gio- 
,  COSO  (Bjj)  with  some  tonguing.  The 
j  range  extends  only  to  D*. 

Examinations,  the  fourth  of  these 
!  little  descriptive  numizers,  begins  slow- 
1  ly  in  Fm  (3  4)  moving  next  to  a 
i  March  funebre  in  D  minor.  There  are 
additional  changes  of  tempo  and 
mood:  a  2'4  giocoso,  a  3/4  waltz,  and 
a  finale  presto  2/4.  The  solo  offers 
I  niocMl  and  tem|X)  changes,  much  work 
I  in  dvnamics.  and  moderate  finger 
I  technique  (scalewise)  with  a  range 
I  to  D3. 

I  Indian  Mother  Song  (.60)  is  based 
on  a  Pawnee  tribal  melody.  The  solo 
opens  with  a  cadenza:  it  lays  well  for 
,  clarinet.  The  melody  is  in  the  C*  to 
Gi  range;  it  is  slow  3 '4  in  Djy  plus  a 
couple  of  measures  of  7/8.  The  ca¬ 
denza  returns  followed  again  by  the 
Indian  meltxly,  this  time  an  octave 
I  higher.  The  range  is  again  consersa- 
i  tive,  to  C*. 

>  The  Commuter’s  Express  (1.00)  is 


Publi*h«rt  should  sond  oil  matoriol 
diroci  to  Mr.  Kaplan. 


the  most  challenging  technically  of  (he 
series.  The  2/4  McKlerato  offers  six¬ 
teenth  scale  passages  and  chromatio. 
.An  .Allegretto  section  calls  fur  much 
sixteenth  note  tonguing.  T  he  keys  are 
E|)  and  B|)  and  the  range,  the  highest 
in  the  series,  extends  to  E^. 

.Mr.  l.angenus  has  edited  the  series 
very  well.  Clear  explanations  are  given 
for  a  particular  fingering,  a  certain 
trill,  how  to  play  a  passage.  T  he  print¬ 
ing  is  also  neat  and  clear. 

The  Characteristic  .Solos  logically 
follows  work  in  the  Six  Easy  .Solos. 
Designed  to  provide  supplementary 
materials  at  the  intermediate  level,  the 
Characteristic  Solos  are  generally  more 
challenging  than  the  first  seric's.  Here 
there  is  more  technique,  scalewise 
passages,  chromatics,  metre  changes, 
tonguing  pas.sages  and  much  more  use 
of  dynamics.  In  order  of  difficulty 
(Turn  to  page  68) 


'  •UV  THC  KED  WITH  THE  GROOVES  " 


Mod*  in  Paris  of  Finotl  Fronch  Cano  i 

TOPS  IN  PERFORMANCE  I 
QUALITY  ANO  POPULARITY  I 

FOR  OVER  35  YEARS  I 


AT  All  MUSIC  DEALERS 


Wthum-ebz  i 

^  fOt/n  iHt/Mg 


cuKu/er  ^ 

25^  ^ 
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-A  ytcsoetioe 

^  35/ 


NO  MORE  SORE  THUMRS  OR  CAIXOUSES 
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MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
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Nickel  Silver 
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c  given 
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Joint! 


(Cut-Away  Vieir) 


Important,  too:  LaMonte  Grenatex  I(X)ks  like  wcxxi . ... 
feels  like  wood  . . ,  plays  like  wood  . . .  it’s  the  best  ’ 
of  the  three  leading  brands  in  its  class.  Why  do  it  the 
hard  way,  when  you  can  make  your  job  easier 
with  LaMonte?  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  LaMonte’s 
nickel  silver  lining. 


Look  for  the  “allver”  lining! 

You’ll  never  lose  playing  time  if  your  Clx 

students  are  equipped  with  LaMonte  Grenatex  clarinets. 
Nickel  silver  tubing  in  the  upper  joint  gives 
added  protection  to  the  tenons  . . .  reinforces  the 
entire  upper  joint. 


Founded  1740 

MARTIN  FRERES  WOODWINDS 


LaMonte 

CouDET  •  Jean  Martin 
>.^,Martin  Far  res  ^ 


Buegeleisen  &  Jacobson,  Inc.  —  5  Union  Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y, 
In  Canada:  720  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto  4,  Ont. 
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CUT  AlOM  MTTEB  1INE-ATTA(H  TO  lETTEINEAO 

Jl_«All  • 

I  l>«ar  Mrs.  Stuart: 

I  Pleas*  send  me  your  FREE  Fund 
I  Raising  Guide  and  FREE  minia* 
j  hire  "Giftpak"— at  no  obliga* 

I  tion. 

I  Nome _ Title _ 

I  Club. _ 

I  Address _ _ 

City - Zone _ State _ 

R4  #Vr'Vfff  ifiT 
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By  Robert  F.  Freelanil 

l.iiiriirliin  iind  Audiii-VIxual  Coordinator,  Hriix  HiKh  School,  IjiMrsa,  (jilifornia 


Books 

(’.ooftrr,  Marlin  (rdilor).  "Thr  (Ion- 
tisr  F.ruyr Inprdia  of  Music  and  Mu¬ 
sicians".  Illustrated,  'ill)  pact’s.  Haw¬ 
thorn ,  .SI2.9r>. 

Written  with  the  average  musk  Inter 
ill  iiiiiid.  Sixteen  iH-autifiil  tolor 
jilates.  many  nioiKKhronie  |>lates  and 
a  i>(>nd-l(Nikini'  ty|)o^ra|>lIkal  layniit. 
Delinitions  ol  terms  will  he  found,  es- 
s:iys  on  soiit;,  history  ol  music.  Ketom- 
niended  as  a  general  reference  ImmiIc 
on  music  and  musicians. 

Sar^ranl,  W'inihrop.  “l.isleninf'  to 
.Music".  .102  paf^rs  plus  index.  Dodd 
Publishitifi  do.  .S4.(MI. 

Here  we  have  a  most  iiiterestiiif'  Ixiok 
hy  Mr.  Sargeant,  an  author,  a  trained 
musician  and  former  memiK-r  of  the 
New  York  I’hilharmonic  .Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  gives  us  reprints  ol  re¬ 
views  from  the  “New  Yorker"  maga¬ 
zine.  Kuro|)ean  music  festivals  as  well 
as  the  promotion  of  the  12-tone  stale 
t(im|>osers  are  among  the  articles  in- 
t  liitled. 

Stearns,  .Marshall.  ‘'Sl<ny  of  Jazz" 
(.Mentor  Itook:  %  .Wic  .Jnieriian  l.i- 
hrary,  .jOI  *  .Madison  .-tvenue,  \ew 
York  22.  .V.  Y.  Price  !>0^. 

Originally  puhlisheci  in  l9.Mi,  now 
hrought  up  to  date,  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  a  study  outline,  recommended 
readings  and  a  list  of  recordings. 
Puhlisheci  Ottol>ei<  21,  I9.')8. 

.Miller,  Hugh  .M,  "Introduction  to 
.Music."  Published  by  Haines  and  \o- 
ble,  Oilober  Mf.'iS.  Charts,  appendix, 
index,  price'.  Sl.7.'>. 

Oullines  the  essentials  of  musical  toni- 
|)osition  lor  the  listener;  listening  lists 
included. 


Recordings 

Haydn:  Concertos  for  Harpsicohoid 
and  Orchestra  in  ('.  and  P.  Helnia  !\ls- 
ner,  harpsicrord:  Heinhoid  Itanhel, 
violin;  Pro  .Miisica  Orchestta  of  Stutt¬ 
gart  with  Michael  (Helen,  conductor. 
One  Pox  I.P  disc  *PL  I030()  (12 
inch)  5i4.98. 

The  only  I.P  rettmlings  of  these  two 
concerti  listed  in  the  Schwann  Cata¬ 
logue.  .\  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
Haydn  Recordings  available.  Not  only 
for  those  who  are  fond  of  the  present 
works,  hut  many  new  friends  should 


Record  and  Film  Componiot  should  i 
sond  material  direct  to  Mr.  Freeland  L 
for  Review.  I 

Ik‘  made  Itecause  of  the  release  of  this  | 
outstanding  aihum.  [ 

Helma  r'isner,  renowned  Ciermaii  c 
harpsichordist,  is  a  |>ermanent  memher  [ 
of  die  ChamiK'r  Orchestra  of  the  Sued-  { 
west  lonstudio  in  Stuttgart.  Ihe  | 
music  is  mature  Haydn,  turning  the  - 
har(X|ue  style  into  an  ideal  vehicle  lor 
the  tom|M>sc'r's  own  imagination  and  p 
wit.  Beautiful  |K'rlormance.  and  quiet 
surlaces.  Highly  recommended.  ^ 

.Mount:  “Concerto  for  Flute  and 
On hestra,"  \o.  2,  in  1),  (K.  314);  t 
Haydn:  “Concerto  for  Trumpet  and  \ 
On  hestra.  In  F.  flat;  Schumann:  “.-Id-  ' 

agio  and  .lllegro"  for  Horn,  in  .4  flat, 
OP.  70  (orchestra  .-Insermet  conduit- 
ing).  .dndre  Pepin,  flute;  Paolo  Long-  \ 
inotti,  trumpet;  Fdmond  l.eloir,  horn; 
Orchestration  de  la  Suisse  Komandf, 
.insermet,  londiu  ting.  One  12  indi 
I.P  London  disc  tH.I.  3020.  Price  I 
S3.98.  " 

Beautiful  examples  of  instrumental 
music  ol  the  highest  ty{K‘.  .\lthough 
the  vdoists  are  not  well  ktiown  in  this  j 
coutury,  all  are  competent,  and  the 
orchestra  iKTformatice  is  su|K-rior.  ^ 
Some  tuts  are  made  in  the  Mozart  in-  I 
eluding  the  tacletiza.  We  have  die  i 
(Turn  to  page  71)  1 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS  AND 
ORCHESTRAS 


Your  greatest  choice  of 
brilliant  designs  and  superb 
fabrics  —  marked  by  the 
distinction  and  fine  tailor¬ 
ing  acclaimed  for  over  80 
years. 

Just  out!  NEW  color  cata¬ 
log  sent  free  on  request  to 
Band  Directors,  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  and  Purchasing 
Committees. 

THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 
BO  Yoart  of  Uniform  Loodorihip 
CINCINNATI  a.  OHIO 


12 


Novombor,  If  IS 


PICTURE  YOUR  OWN  BAND 
in  these  new  uniforms! 

Not  only  the  brilliant  “shields”, 
but  the  back  designs  lend  true 
elegance. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Styles, 
Fabrics,  Colors,  Accessories. 

Let  an  Ostavald  factory-trained 
representative  help  you  with 
selections,  measurements,  and  tell 
you  about  Ostwald’s  custom¬ 
tailoring  technique  and  confirmed 
delivery  arrangements.  Ostwald 
prices  speak  for  themselves. 
“Fund  Raising”  booklet  yours 
for  the  asking.  ' 


OSTWAIO  BUIIDING,  STATIN  ISLAND  1.  N  Y. 


Nr.v«iiib«r.  1958 


The  "PRINCESS 


I 


m 


I) 


by  Ostwald 


GREELEY 


A  dynamic 
combination  of 
trim,  cut  and  color 
military  as  a 
Sousa  march. 
Completely  new 
from  front  trim  to 
'hinged  tail"  panel. 


THE 

NO 


School  Stand 

Designed  Exclusively  For  School  Use. 

•  Rolled  Edges  Around  Desk 
Give  Added  Strength 

•  Thumblock  Automutically 
Locks  Desk  To  Tube 

•  No  Tools  Needed  To  As¬ 
semble 

•  Simple  Height  Adjustment. 
No  Thumb  ^rews  —  No  Slip¬ 
ping.  Feather  Light  Finger 
Pressure  Releases  Vertical 
Lock. 

•  Friction  Collar  Holds  Desk 
At  Any  Angle 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For  Special  School  Prices 


KRAUTH  AND  BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 


The  Brass 
Ulorkshop 


By  George  Reynolds,  A.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 

UirFclor  or  Baiidii,  (airnegic  Institute  or  Trrhiiology,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


MUSIC  REVIEWS 
^ew  Brass  Solos 

Cornel  Capers,  by  Luis  Castelucci, 
published  by  Mills  .75  Cornet  {trum¬ 
pet),  T.C.  baritone  and  piano  acc. 

Cornet  Capers  is  a  melodious  solo 
which  should  be  very  attractive  to  the 
young  cornet  player.  It  contains  mod¬ 
erate  technical  demands  and  two, 
prepared  “high  C's”.  It  has  enough 
flair  and  color  to  be  attractive  to  au¬ 
diences  and  will  make  a  fine  addition 
to  the  young  player’s  literature  as  he 
proceeds  to  develop  his  technical  facil¬ 
ity.  The  technical  demands  are  single 
tongue,  moderate  fingering  facility, 
keys  and  accidentals  and  reasonable 
rhythmic  understang.  The  piano  ac- 
companyment  is  sensible  and  the  aver¬ 
age  accompanist  should  have  no  trou¬ 
ble.  Grade  of  difficulty  III 

Dialogue,  by  Don  Gillis,  published  by 
Mills,  S1.50  trombone  and  piano  acc. 
—  band  acc.  available  on  rental 

Don  Gillis  can  always  come  up  with 
something  fresh  and  interesting.  Dia¬ 
logue  is  demanding  in  terms  of  range 
and  ends  on  a  C  alx>ve  the  fourth 
leger  line.  It  moves  rapidly  and  is 
written  with  tom|>lete  understanding 
of  the  povsibilities  and  limitations  of 
the  slide.  The  work  employs  occasion¬ 
al  smears,  syncopations  and  some  3/4 
bars  along  with  the  prominent  4/4 
bars.  The  piano  accompanynient  will 
retjuire  a  capable  pianist  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  modern  idiom.  Cirade  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  II 

Mtneeau  I’ivant,  by  Marcel  Marteau, 
published  by  Jack  Spratt,  SI. 25  (hor¬ 
net  (trumpet),  trombone  (baritone), 
tuba  and  piano,  arr  Clifford  Baines 

Here  is  a  work  most  suitable  for  the 
contest  performer  and  serious  student 
of  the  instrument.  It  is  well  written 
for  the  brass  family  of  instruments 
and  the  technical  demands  are  most 
reasonable.  The  work  has  color  anti 
dash  which  should  appeal  to  the 
young  player  and  which  should  help 
develop  his  growing  abilities.  The  pi- 


Publithan  should  sond  oil  motarial  for 

roviow  diroci  to  Mr.  Roynolds. 

aiio  accompayment  is  straightforward 
and  well  within  the  abilities  of  the 
average  pianist.  Grade  of  difficulty 
HI 

Konzert  Fantasie  So.  3,  I'incent  Bath 
(omposer  and  publisher,  prices  not 
ai'ailable,  trumpet,  cornet  or  baritone 
and  piano.  .4 Iso  available  with  orches¬ 
tra  or  band  accompanyment. 

This  is  the  latest  work  of  V'incent 
Bach  and  is  a  well-edited  and  demand¬ 
ing  work  which  will  challenge  the 
young  first  desk  player.  It  has  inter¬ 
est,  style,  contrast  and  was  written  for 
the  instrument  by  a  master  player.  It 
is  technically  within  the  capacities  of 
the  iK-tter  high  school  player.  Grade 
of  difficulty  II  f 

Suite,  by  Bennie  Beach,  published  bf 
.issociated  Music  Publishers,  for  trom¬ 
bone  or  baritone  and  piano,  $1.50 

Written  in  three  movements.  Lento. 
Allegro  Guisto  and  Adagio,  this  solo 
offers  an  interesting  contrast  and  is 
fine  material  for  the  developing  bari- 
(Turn  to  page  60) 

Makes  You  and  Your  Instrument 


Buetcher  valve  and  tilde 


oil  it  developed  In  coop¬ 
eration  with  a  leading  oil  company.  100%  pure 
—  cant  gum.  Pleaaant  tmelling  . . .  endorted 
by  leading  mualciant  everywhere. 


BUaSCHKR  BAND 
INSTRUMBNT  CO. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


HandUd  by  leading  music  aton ' 
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CLEVELAND  14,  OHIO 


1729  SUPERIOR  AVENUE 


Solo  Fronch  Horn, 

Now  York  Philharmonic 
Fomod  French  Horn  Soloist 
Concert  and  Recording  Artist 
Clinician  . , .  Instructor 


The  Tenor  Drum 
Rehearsal  and  the  Percussion 
Section 

The  most  nej'lectcd  section  of  an 
instrumental  rehearsal  is  the  |K'rcus- 
sion.  Ways  and  means  to  hrin^  this 
group  into  the  rehearsal  must  Ire  con¬ 
sidered  and  r>rgani/ed.  Too  often  the 
|M'ri  iissionist  is  loft  trt  fare  for  himself. 
T  he  section  as  a  unit  needs  guidance 
and  direction. 

Suggested  Procedure 

In  preparation  for  a  rehearsal,  the 
director  and  percussionist  should  sec 
to  it  that  all  the  large  jKrcussion  in¬ 
struments  needed  for  the  rehearsal  are 
assc-mhlc‘d.  put  in  place,  and  readied 
for  the  rehearsal.  Prior  tc»  any  re¬ 
hearsal  the  director  and  percussionist 
should  Ik‘  thoroughly  ac<|uainted  with 
either  the  score  or  the  written  part  to 


Publithari  should  sand  all  malarial  for 
raviaw  diract  to  Mr.  Sawray. 


be  played.  The  director  and  |>er- 
cussionist  should  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  various  compositions.  Per¬ 
ception  prececfds  conception.  Here 
previctus  ex|)eriences  and  accumulated 
knowledge  are  the  forces  which  will 
govern  the  |Xfrception  and  conception 
of  musical  performance.  Because  of  the 
varying  differences  in  individuals  the 
forces  which  govern  |>erception  and 
conception  may  lie  slow  in  coming 
into  fcKUs.  In  any  event,  concepts  need 
to  l>e  built  and  added  tcK)  lor  the 
|H'rcussionist.  the  section  as  a  unit, 
and  the  director.  “What  the  individual 
‘|>erceives'  in  the  music  is  for  that  in¬ 
dividual  the  ‘reality’  of  the  |K‘rfonii 
ance.”  —  Leonard  I  hair. 

.Since  perception  is  so  important  to 


performance  it  therefore  is  in  older 
to  assume  that  the  percussionist  should 
try  to  put  himself  into  a  rehearsal  as 
well  as  he  would  for  a  concert  |)er- 
formance.  .\ttitudes  and  prcxredures 
followed,  play  an  all  important  role 
in  the  success  of  a  rehearsal. 

I'he  problems  of  the  percussionist 
in  rehearsal  are  (1)  assembling  per¬ 
cussion  properties  and  set-up,  (2)  the  ' 
individual  warm-up,  and  (3)  the  group 
warm-up  and  rehearsal.  Contrary  to 
most  prexedures  for  the  instrumental 
rehearsal.  I  feel  the  percussionist  needs 
more  allotted  time  to  assemble,  set-up, 
tune-up,  and  wanii-up.  Tck)  often  the 
section  is  not  given  the  time  nor  the 
opportunity  to  organize  and  prepare 
for  rehearsal.  In  most  cases  this  is  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  director. 
Carncepts  must  be  prepared  in  order 
to  lie  conceived,  and  the  proper  time 
will  give  the  percussionist  the  opi>or- 
tunity  to  prepare,  .\gain  the  per¬ 
cussionist  and  the  director  must  per¬ 
ceive  together,  the  musical  sound  to  be 
conceived  from  the  percussion  section 
in  relation  to  the  composition.  The 
allotted  time  will  differ  with  eadi 
situation  in  relation  to  the  weather, 
climatic  control,  accessability  of  equip¬ 
ment,  condition  of  equipment,  etc. 
I'he  main  thing  is,  that  there  be  suffi¬ 
cient  time  allotted  the  percussion  sec- 
{Turn  to  page  62) 
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100%  ROGERS  EQUIPPED! 


Scatch  Plaid  finith  on  that*  drums 


ar«  a  Ragers  Exclusiv* 


GEORGE  REYNOLDS 
Director 

And  Noted  Musician 


ROGERS  DRUMS 

Handsomest  Drum  of  its  Time  — 

Incomparable  for  tone,  construction,  and  styling. 

NEW  DRUM  CATALOG  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS! 

.  .  .  WRITE  for  YOUR  COPY 


Crootars  of  ROGERS 
SWIV-O-MATIC  and 
KNOMY  EQUIPMENT 


JOS.  ROGERS  INC 

744  BOLIVAR  RD.  CLEVELAND  15,  OHIO 


^  World's  Finott 
DRUM  A  SANJO 
HEADS:  "Daisy",  "Union"  | 
A  "Ttiro#  Star". 
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!  SLINGERLAND^DRUMS  ZdS 

because  THEY’RE  BUILT  A  BETTER! 

j  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  BAND 

f  RAY  DVORAK,  Director 

I  USES  SLINGERLAND  “HASKELL  W.  HARR"  PARADE  DRUMS 


Th«  University  of  Wisconsin  Bond  is  eno  of  tho  finest  morching  bonds  in  the  country.  We  ore  oil  proud  of  it  ond  its  fine  percussion  section. 


Its  percussion  section 
consists  of 

4— #660F  Chrome  12  x  15  Harr  Model 
Parade  Drums 

2— #1712  Chrome  12  x  16  Tenor  Tym- 
pani 

2— #613  Chrome  10  x  28  Harr  Model 
Scotch  Drums 

2  pr.  16"  Band  Cymbals 


2— #1655  Bell  Lyras 


HASKELL  W.  HARR  MODEL 
No.  6MF  12“  X  IS" 


The  beautiful  new  SLINGERLAND 
"RIM  SHOT"  COUNTERHOOP  sovei 
your  sticks  and  uniformsi  This  hoop 
is  also  30%  stronger  than  any 
other  hoop  on  the  market  —  wh'ch 
guarantees  longer  life  and  even 
tension. 


ALL  SLINGERLAND  DRUMS  ARE  NOW 
SUPPLIED  IN  TRIPLE-CHROME  PLATE. 

Nickle  has  been  discontinued  because  it 
tarnishes  so  easily.  Chrome  plating  costs 
slightly  more,  but  it  stays  bright  and  shiny 
and  will  save  you  the  constant  work  of 
polishing  nickle. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  FINEST  .  .  .  SPECIFY  SLINGERLAND 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  CO. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG  AND  RUDIMENTAL  WALL  CHART 

1325  Belden  Ave. 


Chicago  14,  III. 


Ffev.eiber,  1938 


LABORATORY 


12804  RAYMER  ST  No  HOLIVWOOD  CALIF 


Coordinated  by  David  Kaplan 

Music  Department,  West  Texas  State  CoUege,  Canyon,  Texas 

luhilaliori.  An  Overture  by  Robert 
IVard,  arr.  by  Robert  Leist,  Highgate 
Press,  Fli  I2'()().  SB  15.00,  1958. 

I'lic  nuisic,  by  one  of  our  distin- 
j'uished  composers,  was  written  some 
years  ago  and  recently  arranged  for 
concert  band.  .\fr.  Ward  is  presently 
.Managing  Editor  of  the  Galaxy  Music 
Gor])oration.  The  opening  motive  sets 
the  mocKi  of  excitement  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  music,  contemp<irary  in 
character,  suggests  vibrancy  and  "alive- 
ness."  Space  prohibits  detailed  analysis. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  here  is  a  work 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  college 
groups  and  g(K>d  high  school  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  keys  are  E[)  and  C.  Though 
the  brass  parts  are  not  tcK>  difficult 


Publisher*  should  send  oil  complato 
bond  orrongoments  for  review  direct  to 
Mr.  Koplon. 


the  cornet  part  does  have  high  note 
passages.  The  woodwinds  must  Ite 
alert.  'There  is  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
vitality  in  this  Class  B  number. 

Meet  The  Masters,  arranged  by  Philip 
Ciordon,  Summy-Birchard  score  2.0(), 
parts  1.00,  1958. 

.Mr.  (iordon  has  given  us  an  excell¬ 
ent  supplementary  book  for  the  young¬ 
er  bancl.  The  arranger  has  effectively 
transcribed  12  numbers  of  fine  com- 
p«»sc*rs  into  the  easy  ranges.  Pictures 
and  short  sketches  of  the  composers  are 
included.  'The  collection  includes  such 
music  as  a  Chorale  of  Bach,  Minuet 
of  .Mozart  and  other  things  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Brahms,  Beethoven,  Coupei 
in,  SchulK'rt,  etc.  Fine  l)ook  for  Class 
1)  and  C  groups. 

The  Easy  Assembly  Band  Folio,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Clifford  P,  Barnes,  Jack 
Spratt,  conductor  (S-line),  2.50,  parts 
.85,  1958. 

Ca>ntaining  a  sariety  of  numl)crs  — 
marches,  waltzes,  overtures,  etc.  —  the 
collection  is  geared  to  the  young  band. 
Ranges  are  easy  and  comfortable. 
Composers  represented  include  Barnes. 
Britten,  Marteau,  Haydn.  .Sousa,  etc. 
The  Folio  was  very  well  received  at 
the  West  Texas  Music  Camp  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Very  clear  printing  and  excellent 
for  Class  D  and  C  bands. 

Swing  Your  Partner,  by  John  J.  Mor¬ 
rissey,  Edward  B.  Marks,  FB  5.00,  SB 
7.50,  1958. 

Here  is  an  easy,  well  arranged  nuin- 
l)er  in  alla-breve  E|).  Written  for  the 
younger  hand  the  ranges  are  consers.i- 
tive  though  the  clarinet  reaches  to 
high  F3.  A  couple  of  hand  clapping 
episodes  help  to  give  that  “folk-dano” 
mood.  Easy,  attractive,  full  sounding 
Class  C. 


MOVE 


STORE 


EASY  TO  SET-UP 


Folds  down  smaller 
^than  any  other 


FOR  ANY  SIZE  BAND  . . .  1 
ANY  STAGE  or  ARRANGEMENT  ^ 

(htstom-buih  to  fit  your  band.  Sturdy, 

Safe,  Ciuaranteed.  .Set  up  fast  .  .  .  take 
down  quickly  .  .  .  store  compactly.  .\lso  com¬ 
bination  risers  and  |K>rtable  stages  for  any 
event  or  performance.  New  1958-59  catalog 
illustrates  many  types  of  risers,  j>ortable 
stages,  sotisaphone  chairs,  variety  shows,  and 
other  items. 

Wenger  .  .  .  Top  name  in  risers! 


STORE 

COMPAaiY! 

Exclusiv*  "Down  lh«  Middla"  fold 
cuts  storoga  spec*  in  half.  Wangor 
risar*  fold  into  saction* 

ONLY  2  FEET  WIDE 


Writafor  FREE  Cat¬ 
alog  and  lew  prk- 
a*.  FREE  layout 
givan  promptly. 


Celebration  Scene,  March  Finale,  from 
“Twinkle  Toes  Ballet,”  by  Don  Gilhs, 
MiUs,  FB  6.00,  SB  8.50,  1958. 

(Turn  to  page  6S) 


16  Wenger  Bldg. 

PORTABLE  STAGES 


Owatonna,  Minnesota^ 

a  SOUSAPHONE  CHAIRS 


RISERS 
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For  further  information  about  the 
Connstellation  trumpet  and  cornet 
used  by  Don  Jacoby,  see  your  CONN 
dealer . . .  The  "Music  Man." 


Special 

advance 

offer!  All  orders 
received  for  this  new  al¬ 
bum  before  November  30 
will  be  personally  auto- 
graphed  by  Don  Jacoby. 


DON  JACOBY,  Box  107,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Q  Enclosed  Is  $3.98  for  my  postpaid  autographed  "Have 
Conns  Will  Travel"  album  by  Don  Jacoby. 

Q  I  agree  to  pay  postman  $3.93  plus  C.  O.  D.  and  postage 
charges  upon  receipt  of  my  autographed  "Have  Conns 
WHI  Travel"  album  by  Don  Jacoby. 


One  of  the  great  musicians  of  our  times, 
Don  Jacoby  is  an  outstanding  clinician  and 
teacher  as  weii.  His  premier^  performance 
of  "Dramatic  Essay  for  Trumpet,”  by  J.  C. 
Williams,  at  the  recent  Texas  Bandmasters 
Association  meeting  was  a  high  point  of  the 
gathering.  This  new  composition  is  inciuded 
in  a  soon-to-be-released  album  by  Jacoby 
entitled, "Have  Conns  Will  Travel."  One  side 
of  this  LP  album  displays  his  sparkling 
technique  in  playing  such  classics  as  "Holy 
City,"  while  the  other  is  an  inspiring  perform¬ 
ance  of  modern  music.  This  album  is  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  “must"  for  all  students  of 
trumpet  and  cornet.  Use  coupon  to  reserve 
your  advance  autographed  copy— NOW! 


STAR  OF  THE 


CONNSTELLATION 


TRUMPET  AND  CORNET 
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FOR  BUGLE  CORPS 

If  your  bugle  corps  want  to  add  zing  to  their  ren* 
ditions,  Getzen  slide  trumpets,  cornets  and  flue* 
gelhorns  will  do  the  trick.  Calls  can  be  played 
in  any  key,  and  an  occasional  glissando  will  spark 
up  the  ensemble. 

FOR  RHYTHM  BAND 

Now  your  rhythm  bands  can  have  a  long-needed 
brass  voice.  Youngsters  learn  quickly  on  inex¬ 
pensive  Getzen  slide  brass  instruments,  and  th''/ 
enjoy  doing  it.  Best  of  all,  when  they  are  ready 
to  graduate  to  a  standard  valve  brass  instrument, 
they  have  learned  the  rudiments  and  the  transition 
is  a  simple,  natural  step. 


FOR  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  . 


Sliding  tones  have  always  tickled  the  fancy  of 
music  audiences.  Now,  with  Getzen  sliding  brass, 
you  can  have  new  fun  with  harmony  and  melody  -  - 
a  new  novelty  effect  with  almost  limitless  pos¬ 
sibilities.  These  instruments  are  standard  Bb 
pitch,  and  can  be  used  in  any  band  or  orchestra. 
Composers  and  arrangers  are  recognizing  these 
exciting  new  instruments,  and  are  writing  them 
into  their  scores. 


^  MODEL  803 

SLIDE  FLUEGELHORN  $29.50  list 
CLOTH  BAG  1-20 

CASE  10.00 


bi>trainer  trombone 

DIVIDED  BAG  (protscts  slid*) 
CASE 


MODEL  806 


$33.00  list 
6.00 
16.00 


GETZEN  B^SLIDE  CORNET, 
TRUMPET,  FLUEGELHORN 
AND  TRAINER  TROMBONE 


Full  range,  lightning  action,  A  440  pitch  and  ac¬ 
curate  intonation.  Integral  tuning  slide.  Excep¬ 
tionally  easy  to  play,  with  all  slide  positions 
marked  (on  soprano  instruments)  for  faster  learning. 
A  position  chart  and  easy  instruction  book 
are  supplied  with  each  instrument.  Brass,  highly 
polished  and  lacquered,  chrome  plated  slides. 
Developed  by  Getzen  so  American  musicians  -  - 
young  and  old  -  -  can  obtain  a  real  band  instrument 
at  a  price  within  reach  of  everyone. 


THE  GETZEN  CO.,  INCORPORATED 

KLKIIORM  WISCONSIN 


Excellent  Training...  and  Fun ^ too! 


B^  SLIDE  TRUMPET 
CLOTH  BAG 
CASE 


MODEL  801 


$19.50  list 
1.20 
10.00 


FOR  THE  BEGINNER 


Mere,  at  last,  is  an  easy  way  to  learn  fundament¬ 
als  of  brass  and  have  fun  doing  it.  Getzen  slide 
trumpets,  cornets,  fluegelhorns  and  trainer  trom¬ 
bones  are  not  toys  but  genuine  brass  instrum¬ 
ents  built  to  highest  standards  of  quality.  The 
beginner  can  painlessly  learn  the  proper  ’’buzz*' 
technique  for  any  brass  instrument,  and  at  the 
same  time  train  the  ear  in  the  most  exacting 
manner.  He  also  learns  quickly  the  principles  of 
harmonics  and  pitch  change  on  which  all  wind 
instruments  are  built. 


MODEL  804 


ef*  SLIDE  CORNET  $19.50  list 
CLOTH  BAG  1.20 

CASE  10.00 
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Kay  cellos  are  now  available  in  new 
lightweight  models  that  are  espe¬ 
cially  aligned  for  grade  schools  and 
high  school  students  ...  as  well  as 
for  professional  players.  Student  se¬ 
ries  110  cellos  conform  to  specifi¬ 
cations  developed  by  leading  MENC 
String  Committee  members  and  are 
availwle  in  4/4,  3/4  and  1/2  sizes. 
They’re  easier  to  learn,  easier  to  play! 
Write  for  free  folder.  Kay,  1640  wal¬ 
nut  Street,  Chicago  12. 


buy  the  best... 

GUT  and  GUT  WOUND 


You  took  great  paina  in  selecting 
your  fine  instrument.  Enhance  its 
beautiful  tone  by  using  only  the 
finest  strings  — GUT  and  GUT 
WOUND  strings.  Insist  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brands. 

LA  BfUA  NU-TONi 

LA  PkifiRITA  SWenONE 

CmSklON  kEGINA 

Convince  yoursel/'  Try  them! 
If' rite  for  FREE  sample  and  price 
list. 


E.  &  O.  MARI,  INC. 

38-OT  23rd  Ave.,  Lorig  Island  City  S,  N  Y 


By  Dr.  Angelo  La  .Mariana,  ASTA 


•Music  Departniriit,  Slute  University  Teachers  College,  IMatlsburgh,  N.Y. 


.\t  this  time,  (diristmas  and  Holiday 
Programs  are  being  planned:  for  musit 
rightfully  assumes  an  im|>ortant  and 
(herished  part  oi  scIkm)!,  family  and 
(ommunity  activities  during  this  sea¬ 
son.  In  keeping  with  our  |)olicy  ot 
intr<Mlu(ing  new  works,  the  following 
reviews  include  numbers  suitable  and 
in  g(MKl  taste  lor  holiday  listening. 

REVIEWS 

Orchestra 

hitroiliii  lion,  Miiri  li  ami  Shepard’s 
Dame  from  ".\mahl  and  the  .Night 
Visitors”  by  (iian-C.arlo  Menotti  — 
Pub.  fi.  Schirmer  —  Frier  .Set  .\  — 
Sfi.fHI;  B  -  S9..'>0;  G  -  SIS.IMi  without 
full  store;  add  Sl..'»<l  lor  score.  Parts 
Ml^  -  .Store  S2.(K). 

Three  excerpts  from  the  faimius  T. 
V.  Opera  (Original)  storing  lor  Flute 
(Piccolo):  2  OImx's,  Glarinei  in  Bb 
(or  .\);  BasscHin;  Horn  in  F;  'Trum|M-t 
in  G  (and  Bb);  Timpani;  Percussion; 
Piano;  Harp  and  strings. 

The  excerpts  are  short:  l.'i  measures 
for  the  IntrcMluction;  S.'i  measures  of 
.March;  while  the  Shepard's  Dance  is 
much  longer.  The  musical  excerpts  are¬ 
as  familiar  to  tiKHiern  T.  V.  listeners 
as  “Hansel  and  (iretel”  was  to  an¬ 
other  generation.  Needless  to  s;ty,  they 
are  appropriate  to  the  season.  The 
storing  is  most  effCi-ttive. 

The  String  parts  are  not  as  dilficult 
as  the  positions  would  indicate.  .Much 
of  the  playing  is  t|uite  easy.  The  reed 
parts  tall  for  g<MKi  performers.  'There 
is  a  irans|M>sed  clarinet  part  in  Bb  as 
well  as  the  original  .\  (darinet.  .\lso 
a  trans|M>setl  Bb  Trumpet  and  G  part. 

First  V'iolins  need  up|M‘r  (Misition 
work;  2ntl  violin  —  .^th  |K>sition;  viola 
—  4th  |>osiiion:  cello  —  7th  |M>sition: 
Bass  —  7th  |M>sition.  (iHADE  IV'-V 
Dream  of  a  Doll  —  Faulinr  Alperl  — 
.\rr.  by  Michael  Edwards  —  Pub.  Mills 
Prite  Set  .\  -  SS.fKI;  .Set  B  -  S4..'><>; 
.Set  G  —  Sb.fMl;  Pa.  Goncl.  7.'»^  —  Parts 
mi. 

\  rich  sounding  transcription  of 
the  piano  theme  song  playcHi  by  the 
tom|>oser  f<»r  many  years  on  radio. 
.Stored  for  Full  Symphony  plus  S 
Saxes.  The  Reed  and  Brass  parts  art- 
interesting.  Unfortunately,  the  ar¬ 
ranger  has  allottt-d  the  2ncl  violins. 


Pubiwkart  should  tond  oil  motoriol  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Dr.  Lo  Mariano. 


vi«>la  and  bass  the  rhythm  parts  - 
more  than  the  French  horns  and 
Drums!!  The  first  violin  aliountls  with 
cues  and  (Ktave  bas.sa  cues.  Despite 
these-  criticisms,  the  selection  will 
please-  audiences. 

First  violin  —  blh  |>osition;  2nd 
Violin  and  Viola  —  1st  position;  Gello 
and  Bass  —  2ntl  |)osition.  Key  F.b. 
(iHADE  IV. 

Tingle-Tangle  —  Oskar  Keisinger  — 
Pub.  Mills  Music  —  Price  Set  A  — 
SS.tMl;  .Sc-i  B  -  S4.50;  Set  G  -  $(».IH); 
Pa.  (!ond.  75^  —  Parts  30^. 

.\  last  and  intc-rc-sting  novelty.  I'he 
scoring  is  effective.  The  wcxxlwind 
parts  demand  good  |>layers.  Scored  for 
full  orchc-stra  with  3  saxes.  It  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  purchase  at  least  2  addi¬ 
tional  |H-rcussion  parts.  .Second  violin, 
viola  and  bass  parts  are  mostly  rhyth¬ 
mic.  This  should  Ik-  an  audiencje 
plc-asc-r! 

First  violin  —  7th  position  with 
much  divisi;  2ncl  violin,  viola  and  bass 

—  1st  |K>sition;  cello  —  4th  position. 
Time  3:ir»  min.  Kev  (!  .Major.  (iK.iDE 
IV. 

Molo  Perpeino  —  Karl  l.oube  — 
.\rr.  O.  Reisinger  —  Pid>.  Mills  Music 

-  Price  Se  t  A  -  S3..'»0:  .Set  B  - 

Set  V.  —  .S7..'>ll;  Pa.  Goncl  $I.IMI  —  Parts 

ioi. 

This  is  a  numlK-r  to  show  off  the 
agility  of  the  first  violins  with  an 
(Kcassional  assist  from  the  rest  of  the 

(Turn  lo  page  fi.'i) 
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progress 


Philip  Forkot,  distinguished  first  hornist 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  inspects  a 
new  bell  mondrel  for  the  Holton  77 
'"Farkos  Model''  French  Horn. 


iM^ram  bar*  raapoiM* 
and  orcurocy  af 
Kol*  —  an  avitlandinf 
"firat"  in  tramban* 
dasignl  $2tS.OO* 


Th*  Collafiat*  Boat  Trombon* 

Nat  jwat  an  F  ralary 
lanar,  bvt  a  tr«*  lorf* 

(.S4S)  bar*  baa*  — 
wall  wHbin  atwdant 
b*d«*t*.  Hahan  raaaarch 
mohaa  tbi*  volaa 
paaaibk.  $31S.OO* 


jiliciiur 


n  with 
lid  bau 
osilion. 
'.HADE 


Th*  Hehon  B-47  Symphony  Trumpat 

Hahan'*  awpram*  ochiavamant  in 
caalam  broaia*  i*  a  typkol  aicompl* 
af  haw  cantinuinp  raaaorch  brinp* 
cenaiatanHy  Anar  inttrumant*.  At  a 
trumpat  man'*  trumpat  tha  A-47 
i*  withaut  apvol!  $32S.OO* 


y 

4 
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i 
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ture  Siam  in  A  minur  and  goes  to  A 
major. 

Suitable  as  a  solo  or  a  trio,  the 
second  and  third  parts  are  consider¬ 
ably  less  difficult  than  the  first  or 
solo  part.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
solo  part  might  be  in  not  knowing 
the  high  register  fingering. 

\’ery  gotxl. 


By  Mary  Louise  Nigro  Poor 


Flute  Initrurtor,  127  North  Second  St.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 


New  Music  Reviews 


Cortege  —  Flute  Trio  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  Richard  Walker, 
Published  by  C.  /,.  Barnhouse  Co., 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

This  is  a  Ixruncy,  api>ealing  piece 
of  musit  that  high  school  students 
should  enjoy  working  on.  I'he  tempo 
is  .MIegro  Moderato  and  the  music 
contains  a  variety  of  rhythmic  figures. 
.\t curacy  in  executing  these  rhythms 
is  ail-imi)ortant,  otherwise  the  music 
is  ineffective.  Sixteenth  note  triplets, 
dotted  sixteenths  and  thirty-second 
notes  must  be  played  exactly  right. 

Cortege  is  well  written  for  the  flutes 
and  ret{uires  an  equally  exacting  per¬ 
formance  from  the  pianist  playing  the 
accompaniment. 


Publithars  should  toad  all  matoriol  for 
roviow  diroct  to  Mrs.  Poor. 


If  you  are  coaching  a  flute  trio  in 
your  schcMtl,  go  over  this  carefully  with 
them  the  first  time  for  the  rhytlim.  If 
they  guess  and  guess  wrong,  then  they 
practice  it  that  way,  it  will  be  far  more 
difficult  to  correct  the  mistakes. 

Highly  recommended. 


The  Dancer  —  Trio  for  flutes  and 
piano  by  F.  H.  McKay,  pub.  by  C.  1.. 
Barnhouse. 

riiis  is  iiKxlerately  easy  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  tempo  and  key.  I'here  is  a 
scfction  in  the  iniddle  which  allows 
each  flute  to  play  a  little  solo  section. 
The  piano  helps  to  hold  this  together 
rhythmically. 

This  is  excellent  for  grade  school 
and  junior  high  students. 


Siciliano  —  Flute  Solo  or  Trio  with 
piano  by  F.  //.  McKay,  Pub.  by  C.  L. 
Barnhouse. 

Written  in  a  gently  rcKking  6/8 
rhythm,  this  has  the  flavor  of  a  bar¬ 
carolle.  The  tem|x»  is  in  a  slow  two 
beats  to  a  measure  and  the  key  signa- 


Hallowe'en  Time  —  Eccentric  Char¬ 
acter  Jig  for  flute  solo  or  trio  or  mix¬ 
ed  trio  of  flute,  clarinet,  and  E  flat 
alto  sax  with  piano  accompaniment  by 
F.  H.  McKay,  Pub.  by  Barnhouse. 

This  music  was  received  a  little  late 
to  Ik*  reviewed  for  the  OctolK*r  issue, 
but  the  music  could  certainly  be  play¬ 
ed  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

The  tem|x>  is  “Jaunty"  in  6/8  with 
an  <Kcasional  line  of  2  4  thrown  in. 

{Turn  to  page  66) 
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of  OPEN  PIPE  VOICES! 


PICCOLOS,  ALTO  FLUTES,  AND  E’  SOPRANO  FLUTES 
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W.  T.  ARMSTRONG  COMPANY  INC.  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Martin’s  latest  achievement,  a  fluegel 
horn  of  improved  design,  is  ready  to 
add  bold  new  tone  color  to  your  band. 
Whatever  your  past  impressions  of 
fluegel  horns,  you’ll  forget  them  after 
trying  this  new  instrument.  Years  of 
research  and  testing  were  required  to 
perfect  its  new  bore.  Now,  even  young 
horn  players  may  attain  good  inton¬ 
ation  with  a  little  practice.  Arrange 
with  your  dealer  to  try  a  new  Martin 
fluegel  horn.  Its  accuracy  of  scale  and 
rich  tone  will  delight  you. 


Deluxe  Committee  and  Imperial 
models  in  lacquered  brass,  gleaming 
silverplate  or  burnished  gold,  com¬ 
plete  with  case.  Illustrated  is  Com¬ 
mittee  model  in  lacquered  brass. 


the  martin  band  instrument  company  •  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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LESHER  WOODWIND  CO 


excellent.  However,  your  neighbor, 
your  band  director  or  you,  yourself, 
may  be  the  only  one  able  to  pinpoint 
the  bad  tone  sounded  —  the  tone  out 
of  step  (not  in  time),  the  tone  out  of 
tune  or  the  player  just  shuffling  along 
ill  the  music.  The  tones  you,  yourself, 
play  are  closest  to  you,  so  you  be  a 
judge  and  try  to  play  your  musical 
sounds  with  as  much  accuracy  and 
precision  for  team  work  as  your  marcli- 
iiig. 

Before  that  crucial  game  day,  you 
of  the  double  reed  family  sliould  take 
inventory.  Do  1  know  the  music?  Will 
niy  instrument  perform  the  music  1 
know?  If  not,  is  it  a  key  or  a  pad  — 
seek  a  repairman  quickly.  Or  is  it  a 
reed  that  will  nut  perform  outdcxirs? 
(k>  prepared  with  a  reed  for  outdcxir 
playing.  You,  yourself,  must  test  it.  A 
reed  that  suits  your  neighbor  may  not 
play  for  you  —  a  reed  that  plays  in¬ 
doors  may  not  be  suitable  for  outdcxirs 
—  and  take  along  a  spare. 

rile  I  hanksgiving  game  is  over,  the 
rehearsals  and  preparation  are  a  thing 
ol  the  past  —  but  for  many,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  home  celebration  with  the  fam 
ily  will  climax  the  day.  Music  helps 
many  home  festivities.  Prepare  a  solo 
for  the  occasion.  There  are  many  oboe 
Milos  and  bassoon  solos.  Something 
melcKlious  is  always  appreciated.  Find 
an  arrangement  of  grandmothers’ 
favorite  song  (niaylie  “Silver  Threads 
Among  the  Gold”),  or  Uncle  Ed’s 
favorite  hymn  or  our  national  anthem 
to  celebrate  this  day.  The  olxie  is  a 
natural  Miprano  or  alto  voice  in  a 
group  and  the  basscxin  is  a  perfect 
tenor  or  bass  voice,  so  the  second  time 
through  the  Ming  the  family  may  join 
with  you  and  make  it  a  truly  thankful 
day  in  Ming. 

\  few  years  ago  most  parlors  boasted 
a  piano  and  thc^  ^>ng  fests  were  a 
usual  part  of  a  family  party.  But  in 
these  days  of  smaller  living  quarters, 
the  living  rcxim  gives  way  to  a  radio 
and  television  set  and  some  band 
instruments  much  smaller  than  a 
piano.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
participation  in  music  but  the  usual 
informal  group  singing  needs  the 
steadying  influence  of  an  instrument 
to  lead  the  group.  Should  your  living 
rcxim  boast  two  or  more  instruments, 
strings  nr  winds,  then  you  have  the 
chance  to  liecome  a  more  sophisticated 
ensemble  and  assign  parts  in  the  hymns 
(Turn  to  page  60) 


By  Bob  Organ 


Director,  Bob  Orican  Studios,  812  South  Franklin,  Denver  2,  Colorado 

The  year  swings  on  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  activities  are  near.  In  each 
community  and  each  Mhcxil,  plans  are 
being  laid  for  the  celebration  of  this 
day  set  aside  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  our  great  nation  for  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  In  almost  every  group 
music  will  prove  an  intergral  part  ol 
the  festivities.  In  the  churches  the 
voice  and  organ  dominate,  but  for  our 
hundreds  of  .American  fcxitball  games, 
the  schcxil  marching  bands  will  swing 


Pubtisheri  should  sand  oil  motorial  for 
roviow  diract  to  Mr.  Organ. 


out  on  the  locitliall  fields  to  take  their 
place  in  this  great  traditional  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  celebration. 

.Many  hours  have  lK*en  s|x-tit  on  the 
half-time  maneuvers  for  accuracy  and 
precision,  but  a  mis-step  is  mi  apparent 
and  it  is  easy  tci  piiqxiint  a  member 
out  of  step.  Ml  the  marching  will  lie 


BASSOONS  A  CLARINETS 

L  Parfdction  attested  to  by  popularity!  None  6ner  mode! 

L  Beootiful  Clorinets  and  Bassoons,  superbly  finished. 

superbly  tuned,  most  reasonably  priced.  Truly  moster- 
pieces.  Try  one  today.  iHustroted  brochure  upon 
^^^k  recjuest. 

CARl  fISCMIR  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO..  INC. 
afliHk  lOS  EAST  16th  ST..  NEW  YORK  3.  NEW  YORK 


INSTRUCTION  BULLETIN 

HOW  TO  TAPE  RECORD  PERFORMANCES  FOR  BETTER 
RECORD  REPRODUCTION 
Write  For  Your  Copy  Today 
DEPT.  F.  CREST  RECORDS,  INC. 

220  Broadway,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 


tylcclaimed  by  Top  (Artists  as 
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Created  for  Artists 
by  f^rtists  Craftsmen 


REBO  MUSIC  PublicaHons 
/or  'Wind  Instruments, 

Solos,  Ensembles,  Choirs 

421-25  E.  Alomada  Ave.,  Denver  9,  Colo. 
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By  Floyd  ZarlMM'k 


Driiin  Major  and  TwirlinR  Adjudirator,  2248  Norfolk,  Apt  B,  Houston  6,  Texas 


"Drum  Majoring  in  General" 

Altliouj'li  drum  majoriiij'  is  a  rc-la- 
lively  new  art  in  the  U.  S.  as  lompared 
to  music,  painting,  architecture,  etc., 
it  has  nevertheless  iK'come  an  integral 
part  of  music.  Without  a  doubt,  music 
came  first,  but  drum  majoring,  after 
it  was  first  intrcKluced  via  marching 
bands,  scxm  became  a  vital  component 
of  musical  marching  organizations. 

The  baton,  or  what  later  became 
known  as  the  baton,  was  at  first 
nothing  more  than  a  long  wcxxl  stick. 
The  functional  purpose  of  this  "stick” 
originally  was  not  for  beating  time. 
Far  from  it,  since  it  first  was  actually 
used  to  transport  a  "liquid  refresh¬ 
ment”  fc»r  the  marching  men.  (Prob¬ 
ably  a  gcHKl  idea  considering  the  num 
her  of  jK'ople  who  lose  consc  iousness 
while  marching  in  severe  heat.)  Scxm 
afterwards,  however,  the  men  carrying 
thc^  sticks  began  to  manipulate  the 
long  sticks  and  soon  they  were  twirling 
them  and  using  them  to  literally  direct 
the  music. 

.ScKtn  the  length  of  the  stick,  now 
known  as  a  baton,  was  reduced.  The 
long,  sometimes  over  six  feet  in  length, 
batons  are  still  used  in  England  and 
other  countries.  Hut  they  are  not 
twirled.  Some  of  the  drum  major  type 
batons  in  this  country  are  still  nearly 
four  feet  long  and  if  handled  pro|K‘rly 
they  are  very  effective.  Most  drum 
majors,  however,  prefer  the  shorter 
length  baton  simply  because-  they  re- 
ejuire  Ic'ss  effort  to  maneuver. 

The  length  was  reduced  .ind  in 
sceme  cases  the  material  changed.  To¬ 
day’s  drum  major  baton  consists  of  a 
wcxkI  shaft,  metal  tip  and  metal  ball. 
The  modified  drum  major  baton  is  of 
two  types:  all  metal  or  a  metal  shaft 
with  rublx-r  ball  and  tip.  These  two 
types  are  usually  favored  by  drum 
majors  of  show  type  bands  primarily 
l>ecause  they  are  easier  to  handle,  and 
they  can  be  twirled. 

This  brings  up  another  very  fascin¬ 
ating  ]K>int.  Whereas  formerly  drum 
majors  were  required  to  direct  the 
band  and  give  a  few  simple  signals  to 
facilitate  the  band’s  movements,  texlay 


R*ad«rt  tkoulci  Mnd  all  corratpondanc* 
diract  to  Mr.  Zarbock. 


they  may  have  several  roles,  such  as: 
field  assistant,  head  twirler,  formation 
chairman,  etc.  All  of  these  are  import¬ 
ant  and  certainly  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  the  twirling  aspect  that 
strikes  an  interesting  note.  Remember, 
in  the  infancy  of  drum  majoring,  the 
drum  major  did  twirl;  later  the  mil¬ 
itary  style  completely  omitted  twirling 
as  part  of  drum  majoring.  .Show  liands 
developed  gaudy  strutting;  now,  how¬ 
ever,  many  show  type  drum  majors 
twirl.  Understand  that  many  directors 
of  the  finest  bands  in  the  country  pro¬ 
hibit  drum  majors  from  twirling;  oth¬ 
er  band  directors  from  equally  fine 
Itanils.  encourage  their  drum  majors 
to  execute  vime  twirling.  There  are 
gcxxl  logical  arguments  for  both  cases, 
but  the  fortunate  part  is  that  twirling 
is  still  related  to  drum  majoring. 

.Strutting  was  mentioned  above,  and 
it,  regrettably,  has  been  carried  to  uii- 
clesirable  extremes  in  many  instances. 
ITie  pattern  for  correct  drum  major 
strutting  was  indicated  by  the  military 
organizations  when  they  adopted  and 
retained  a  definite  120  steps  per  miii- 
(Turn  to  page  7S) 
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with  our  no 
fund-raUing  plan. 

T  T  lEyaryon*  ums 

1  1  Isoop.  Give  our 

^ A  A  lolnn  a  trial  —  It 

will  spoak  for  It- 
salt.  Your  sensational  money  maker  is 
the  cdioice  BREAEWATER  SOAP,  (polity 
soap  In  a  qlit  box  that  will  be  eagerly 
bought  by  friends  and  neighbors.  This 
proven  sales  winner  will  make  big  pro¬ 
fits  for  your  group.  No  money  outlay — 
No  risk  involved.  Send  for  details  and 
returnable  samples  to  show  your  group, 
giving  name  of  Organization,  names  and 
addresses  of  President  and  Treasurer,  and 
name  of  Scdiool.  A  post-card  today  will 
bring  a  sure  fund-raising  plan. 
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Band  Instruments 
Made  in  Paris,  France 
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The  Couesnon  trademark  signifies  130  years  of 
manufacturing  skill. 

Couesnon  instruments  are  famous  for  their 
matchless  tone  and  technical  perfection.  Made  of 
the  finest  French  brass,  to  conform  to 
American  band  requirements,  they  are  products 
of  artist-designer  and  master  craftsmen 
collaboration  through  every  stage 
of  manufacture. 

For  all  their  special  custom  features 
and  outstanding  musical  qualities, 

Couesnon  band  instruments  are  priced 

with  your  budget  in  mind.  ^ 
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Valuable  Free  Offer  to  Baml  Directors: 

For  a  limited  time  —  complete  GOLDMAN 
BAND  19B8  concert  repertoire  and 
program  notes,  in  bound  edition. 

Write  Gretsch,  Dept.  G>A. 


The  Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  sm-iiss  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York. 


Couesnon  Trumpet,  Comet,  Trombone.  Be-ll  Front  Baritone,  Bell  Front  Alto,  BB?  Bass.  Kt  Bass  •  WRITE  FOR  COUESNON  BRASS  CATALOG 
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Don't  Take  a  Chance  . . . 

A  LIFE  IS  PRECIOUSI 

OPEN  FLAME  CANDLES  ARE 
DANGEROUS 

Tops  Safety  Candle  Looks 
Like  a  Real  Candle  Burning 

Deliixr  Model  —  10"  tall.  $1.25  each. 
Katieriex  extra.  C:hoire  of  colors  in 
candle  and  hiilh. 

Kconoiiiy  Model— 7"  tall.  $1.00  each. 
Ocmpleie  with  batteries.  Siher  finish 
only. 

Ralteries  nt  quantity  ptiers. 

HAR-TEE,  INC. 

Box  3101  Cleveland  17,  O. 
No  Dealers 
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E.  R.  MOORE  CO. 

26S  Norman  Av*..  Irooklyn  22,  N.  V, 

932  DokI*  St..  CMcooo  13.  M. 
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A  largo  tofoction  of  fob* 
rict  and  cofort;  oxcolfont 
workmanship;  reasonobi* 
pricoi.  Writo  for  catalog 


and  sample*. 


DeMoulin  Bros.  A  Co. 

1080  So.  Fourth  Street 
Groonvillo,  lllineit 


Bv  W  alter  A.  Rodbv 


Choral  Miisir  Dirertor,  Joliet  Township  High  SehfMil  and  Junior  ('.olietir,  Joliet,  Illinois 


Clinic  Pep  Talk  and  More 
New  Materials 

I  hi  Aineriian  liigh  mHimiI  intisii 
Miitleiii  never  had  it  so  g<N>d. 

I  his  isn’t  news  to  anyixMly,  that’s 
for  sure,  hut  it’s  nice  to  review  the 
faits  every  onie  in  awhile  just  to  keep 
the  pers|K‘<tive  sharp. 

l  ake  lor  example  Sophie  /ilch  who 
wants  to  sill}'  in  the  stluKtl  chorus.  .Ml 
she  has  to  do  is  to  let  the  rijrht  person 
know  she  wants  in  and  out  tomes  the 
hi”,  plush,  retl  velvet  carpet.  She  j^ets 
her  inusit.  her  thoir  roire,  her  trans- 
|>ortaiion.  vKial  actisities.  uniform, 
pin.  teriilitate,  voice  levtons.  emblem. 
s|K‘cially  constructed  chair,  stoles,  vest¬ 
ments.  music  rack,  parties,  and  any¬ 
thin}'  and  everything  else  that  would 
make  her  a  }>(mmI  chorus  memiK'r.  .\ncl 
if  the  sin}»er  is  a  l»oy  —  es|K‘cially  a 
promisin};  tenor,  the  director  practic- 
allv  puls  hall  lH‘arin}>s  on  the  I'aj 
.Mahal  and  rolls  it  into  his  hack  yard! 

One  of  the  more  recent  op|>ortun- 
ities  lor  hi^h  srhixtl  students  is  the 
summer  music  clinic.  For  a  long  time 
now  —  and  es|>ecially  since  1948  — 
colle};es.  universities  and  s|)etiai  inter¬ 
est  groups  all  over  the  country  have 
l>een  s|)onv>ring  music  camps  and 
clinics  for  the  high  schend  student. 
Top-notch  teachers  are  secured,  and 
once  again  the  hi^h  schcxrl  musician 
gets  the  velvet  carpet  treatment,  and 
at  bargain  counter  prices  that  defies 
comparison  for  value  received. 

For  example:  Flvery  summer  in  July, 
nearly  one  thousand  high  schcxtl  stu¬ 
dents  attend  a  music  clinic  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  sponsored  by 
the  University  Music  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion.  Here  the  student,  either  vcwal 
or  instrumental,  sings,  plays,  and 
learns  for  three  full  weeks.  He  is 
housed  and  fed  right  on  the  university 
campus,  uses  university  facilities,  and 
the  organizational  know-how  of  a 
thoroughly  experienced  and  competent 
staff.  .All  for  well  under  SIOO.OO! 

This  is  only  one  of  a  hundred  such 
clinics,  but  since  we  (your  Choral 
correspondent)  were  privileged  to  lie 
one  of  the  guest  instructors  this  past 
summer,  we  know  more  almut  this 
clinic  than  some  others. 

By  the  way.  the  University  of  Wis- 


Fublisbert  of  Choral  orrongomonts  and 
books  should  send  all  material  direct 
to  Mr.  Walter  A.  Rodby,  819  8u*ll 
Av*.,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

cousin  .Summer  .Music  Clinic  is  axail- 
able  lor  anv  Ixty  (»r  girl  of  high  school 
age  (or  just  graduated)  anywhere  in 
the  country.  You  do  not  need  to  live 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  attend, 
and  more  than  80^^  of  the  students 
come  on  a  scholarship  given  by  some 
organi/ation  at  home.  The  three  wc'ek 
|>eriiKl  is  a  thrilling,  powerful  musical 
ex|KTience  for  the  young  high  school 
musician.  .\  line  brewhure  is  available, 
so  if  you  want  more  information,  write 
to  I’rolesvtr  F.mmit  R.  .Sarig.  Director 
of  .Music  Extension.  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Madiwui  h.  Wisconsin. 

This  is  the  time  to  start  thinking 
alNuit  next  summer  —  early  enough  in 
the  year  to  sjxxt  your  talent  and  point 
them  to  this  wonderful  retl  velvet 
car|H‘t.  When  they  tome  back  tcc  vour 
group  the  next  year.  you.  t«M>.  will 
neser  have  had  it  so  gcMid! 

New  Material  —  Skits 

.\  cute  and  tuneful  little  one  act 
musical  skit  called  THE  (>EfK>R.A- 
F(K)F  has  just  been  published  by  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  .Marks.  Here  are  the  speci¬ 
fics: 

THE  GEOdRAEOOE,  a  musiral 
paahir  in  one  art,  music  by  Jay  Gnr- 
vry  and  lihrriln  by  James  Austin. 
Published  by  Piedmont  Music  Co. 
Inc.,  F.dxcard  B.  Marks  Corp.,  1.% 
It>j/  b2nd  Street,  Seu)  York  19,  .V.  T. 
Sole  sellinf’  agent.  Cocal  score  S2.0(l. 


I  8ENTIEY  8  SIMON^HH 
j  quality  CHOIR  ROBES^M 
I  have  sat  tti*  standard  ~ 
i  of  aictllanca  aver 
I  sine*  1812.  Custom- 
I  tailored  of  fin*  fabrics. 

{  for  your  lastlnf  enjoyment. 

I  PtaPIT  R08ES.  too.made 
In  the  same  quali^  way. 
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t  ifo’rmamr  rights  available  after 
purchase  of  15  copies  of  vocal  score 
and  one  copy  of  the  stop  guide.  Or¬ 
chestration  available  on  a  rental  basis. 
Intration:  25  to  30  minutes. 

Geugraltiof  is  soiiietuic  who  says 
‘  touf"  to  ^e«>graphy  because  he 
doesn't  like  it.  The  main  character,  a 
souiig  boy,  is  a  Geugrafu«)i.  He  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  see  any  use  in  foreign 
countries,  and  refuses  to  l)e  interestcfd 
ill  them.  In  vain,  his  parents  try  to 
show  him  how  wrung  he  is. 

Human  being  having  failed  to  pur- 
siiade  him,  the  furniture  takes  a  hand. 
Kseryone  of  the  useful,  necessary  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  room  comes  from  some 
country  or  other,  and  they  tell  him 
M>,  in  song  and  dances  of  tlieir  vari¬ 
ous  homelands . 

To  show  the  Ijoy  how  clesolute  he 
would  Ik;  without  them,  the  articles  ol 
liiniiture  walk  out  leaving  him  in  the 
empty  rcHtm.  He  does  not  like  the  lon- 
liness,  and  finally  Iregs  them  to  re- 
iiirn.  rhey  do,  with  singing  and  danc¬ 
ing,.  and  it  all  ends  very  happily. 

Hie  mehxlies  in  this  clever  little 
musical  are  catchy  and  easy  and  never 
lor  more  than  two  parts.  This  is  a 
material  for  |r.  High  or  (iracle  SchcMil. 
Rhythms  are  modern  and  hep.  The 
calpyso  tune  “Hundura  .Mahogany" 
sung  by  the  choir  is  a  real  cutie. 

Famous  Operetta  Redone 

Kclwarcl  B.  .Marks  has  also  jusit  is 
sued  a  new  version  of  that  old  favor¬ 
ite  ROBIN'  HOOD  in  a  revision  by 
that  master  retreader,  Don  Wilson. 
HOHIX  HOOl),  a  comic  opera  in  2 
luts,  music  by  Reginald  I)e  Koven,  re¬ 
vised  and  adapted  by  Don  H'ilson. 
Libretto  by  Harry  It.  Smith,  revised 
by  Edwatd  Bradley.  Published  by  E.li, 
Marks  Music  Lorpcjration,  13b  West 
52nd  Street,  Sew  York  19,  .V.  y.  Vocal 
score  S2.50,  Orchestration  S35.0(), 
'stage  (iuide  (3  months  rental)  SI. 50, 
extra  parts  $1.00.  Performance  rights 
itmilable  after  purchase  of  15  copies 
of  vocal  score  and  one  cctpy  of  stage 
guide.  Two  acts.  Duration:  about  two 
hours. 


al  crafty  job  of  arranging  such  tunes 
as  '‘.Memories”.  “Smiles”,  "With  a 
.Song  In  -My  Heart”.  “Till  We  Meet 
.\gain",  “Let  The  Rest  of  the 
World  Go  By”,  “When  My  Dream- 
iKiat  Comes  Home”,  “California  Here 
I  Come”,  “There’s  \  Long.  Long 
Frail  a  Winding”.  “Don’t  Fence  Me 
In”.  “September  In  The  Rain”, 
“Don’t  Give  Up  The  Ship”,  “I’m 
LcHiking  Over  a  Four-Leaf  Clover”,  “I 
Like  Mountan  Music”. 

'I'he  chord  symbols  are  also  given 
lor  guitar  or  a  chording  instrument. 
GcmhI  deal  all  the  way. 

W.R. 


New  Song  Books 

1.  LETS  HARMOSIZE  AND  SINO. 
SATH;  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
Waller  Eckhard.  Published  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Presser  Company,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  al  $1.50. 

\  Ckillectiun  of  four-part  choral 
arrangements  for  mixed  voices  design¬ 
ed  to  provide  a  variety  of  appropriate 
material  for  use  at  entertainments, 
concerts,  assemblies,  dull  programs, 
dinners,  banquets,  etc. 

Ckillege  songs,  novelty  and  dialogue 
songs,  patriotic  songs,  poular  songs  oi 
yearterday  and  tcKlay,  rhythmic  songs, 
holiday  songs,  sentimental  songs,  and 
banquet  and  scxialability  songs  make 
up  the  eight  catogaries. 

.\ll  the  old  candle-burners  are  here, 
and  most  of  them  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  burned  on  Ixitli  ends.  Gcxxl 
for  sight-reading  fun  with  your  choirs, 
community  singing,  tcxi. 

2.  MUSIC  MEMORIES  FOR  TO¬ 
DAY,  choral  adaptions,  unison  or 
S.4B,  arranged  and  edited  by  Harry 
Robert  Wilson.  Published  by  Remick 
.Music  Corp.,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  Y.  Y.  at  85^. 

Here  are  a  batch  of  some  of  the 
best  known  poplular  standards  ever 
written.  “Dr.  Harrv”  has  done  his  iisii 


They  Are  Making 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

Orthodox  Youth  of  Amorico;  roproMntotivo  to 
tho  Notional  Council  of  Church**  of  Gr**k 
Orthodox  Church;  and  a  r*pr*Mntativ*  of  th* 
Muiic  D*partm*nt  in  th*  Minn*apolii  Public 
School*  on  city  curriculum  planning  committ**. 

Erni*  Villa*  i*  ind**d  o  bu*y  man  and  o 
tucc***ful  t*ach*r.  ASBDA  i*  v*ry  fortunot*  in 
having  *uch  a  man  o*  on*  of  it*  m*mb*rs. 
Villa*  wo*  morriod  during  th*  ASBOA  con- 
v*ntion  in  St.  P*t*r*burg  and  *p*nt  th*  lost 
day  of  hi*  honoymoon  at  th*  conv*ntion.  A 
new  m*mb*r  will  b*  add*d  to  th*  Villa*  horn* 
thi*  Nov*mb*r.  Th*  School  Mu*ician  i*  ind**d 
proud  to  pr***nt  Erni*  Villa*  who  i*  truly  do- 
voting  hi*  tim*  and  *n*rgy  to  "making 
Amorica  Musical." 


ANOTHER  HRST!  The  original  space¬ 
saving  portable  Peery  Folding  Risers 
have  done  it  again,  this  time  with  the 
new  exclusive  steel  support  leg  that 
reinforces  the  center  of  your  new  Peery 
Riser  giving  it  added  strength  and  add¬ 
ing  years  to  its  life  of  service  to  you. 
Of  course,  bolts  at  ALL  points  of  stress! 


Fhc*  famous  story  of  Robin  Hrxxl 
was  set  to  music  by  Rt'giiiald  de  Ko- 
seii  in  1890.  Fabulously  successful,  at 
one  time  it  had  18  road  companies 
touring  all  over  the  world.  It  has  lieen 
fMipular  for  high  schcMil  |K‘rformantt-s 
lor  more  than  25  vears. 


REINFORCED  WITH  STEEL  LEG  for\ 
STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  LONG  LIFE 


Now  conic's  a  iiKMlerni/ed  version,  a 
pepped  up  dialogue,  some  ol  the  rath¬ 
er  dated  cliches  taken  out,  and  a  few 
MC'iies  adjusted  for  easier  staging. 

1  he  music  is  all  there  —  the  famous 
vings  and  choruses.  Should  Ik*  good 
lor  another  half  centinv. 


November,  I95B 
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1.  Moniisri-:  MUSSOHaSKY:  by  M. 
I).  C.iilvocorfssi,  Published  by  Essential 
Honks  Inc.,  I <>00  Pallet t  Drive,  Fair 
Lawn,  X.  J.  S22  pnges  $9.75. 

A  syiiipatlu'tic  study  of  a  )^i-at  com¬ 
poser  wliosc*  dynamic  iidluencc  upon 
iiKKlern  o|>CTa  is  just  now  iM-coming 
recogni/ed.  Detailed  analysis  of  his 
greatest  compositions  with  commentary 
alioiit  Rimsky  Korsiikof's  well  mean¬ 
ing  revisions. 

2.  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  OPERA-,  by 
Henry  If.  Simon.  Published  by  Han- 
over  House,  70-f  pages,  $5.0(1. 

1  he  dramatic  stories  and  musical 
highlights  of  129  famous  operas  told 
in  easy  readahle  language.  In  every 
case,  each  o|K‘ra  is  inircKiuced  with  a 
short  commentary  alMuit  the  comp<»- 
sition  and  its  perlormance  history. 

.\  numher  ol  ne  w  and  old  scdtlom 
heard  o|Kras  are  included. 

3.  MAX  AXD  HIS  MUSIC:  RO- 
MAX  riClSM  AXD  THE  2l)TH  CEX- 
'FURY,  by  IVillfrid  Mellers,  published 

FOR  BANDS 
AND  GLEE  CLUBS 

DIREa  FROM  MANUFAaURER 


SHAWL  COIIAR 

I*  bMitifal 

tpcillfbt  c«l«n: 

M,  Pnrdcr  IIm, 

Crty,  IIm, 

MacMii,  (cM,  PM, 
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SAXONY  CLOTHES 


190  CoNol  St.  (Dapt.  $M)  N.Y.C.  •  WO  4-4M9 


by  Essential  Books,  Inc.  Fair  Lawn, 
X.  J.  237  pages,  $7.00. 

The  Romantic  movement  traced 
through  the  works  of  Chopin,  Shu- 
mann,  .Mendelsscthn,  and  Liszt. 

I  he  growth  and  cultivation  of  Na¬ 
tionalism  in  Russia  and  Cx-ntral  £u- 
rojK’. 

.Mr.  Mellers  shows  the  gradual  de¬ 
struction  of  the  concept  of  tonality 
and  order  as  emlxHlied  in  the  Sonata 
form. 

1.  FI.OAR:  A  STUDY  OF  A  .MUSI- 
C.IAX,  by  Percy  Young.  Published  by 
Collins,  St.  James  Place,  London. 
Available  in  U.S..4.  through  the  Mac- 
millian  Company.  447  pages,  $f>.(MI. 

.\n  intimate  study  of  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  great  com|xisers  told  completely 
lor  the  first  time  plus  a  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  his  many  works. 

5.  COME  TO  THE  BALLET:  by  Pig 
eon  Crou’le.  Published  by  Pitman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  2  West  4.5  Street,  Xew 
York  3(i,  X.  Y.  132  pages,  S3.50. 

Cailorful  descriptions  of  familiar 
works  in  the  contemporary  rejK’rtoire 
made  more  alive  by  detailed  accounts 
of  famous  performances. 

I  he  author  descrilK's  the  making  of 
a  ballet  —  The  Choreography.  Over 
Twenty  varied  photos  to  illustrate. 

6.  THE  SCIEXCE  AXD  ART  OF 
SlXaiXCi:  by  Lisa  Roma,  M.  Mus. 
published  by  G.  Schirmer.  135  pages, 
$3.(K). 

\  new  text  bemk  devoted  to  the 
physical  and  scientific  art  of  voice  pro¬ 
duction  by  one  of  the  most  famous 
voice  teachers  in  .\merica. 

A  practical,  well  illustrated  bix>k 
that  should  help  many  singers  and 
teachers  of  singing  to  achieve  Itetter 
results. 


New  Music  Writing  Pen 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

dents  who  are  versed  to  writing  music 
manuscript.  The  pen  comes  gift-packed 
in  cellophane  tube.  It  contains  a  three- 
|K)int  music  writing  tip.  The  list  price 
is  $3.95.  Additional  conventional  two- 
point  tip  is  supplied  at  $1.()0  extra. 
This  |><»int  is  for  ordinary  writing  in 
fine,  medium,  or  broad  styles.  For 
additional  information  write  to:  El- 
cone,  160  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 


Organ  Talk 

By  Monty  and  Fran 

Muiity  Ir\iiiK  and  Frances  Wood  are  t«o 
outstandinK  professional  ortcanists.  They 
are  versatile  at  Iioth  the  pipe  and  eler- 
troiiic  type  orKaiis.  They  are  equally  versed 
in  classical,  secular,  and  popular  musii-. 
Headers  of  their  column,  or  music  publishers 
may  write  direct  to  the.ve  two  artists  hy 
addressInK  their  letters  or  material  for  re¬ 
view  to:  Monty  IrvinK,  717  Uneida  SI., 
Joliet,  Illinois  .  .  .  The  Editor. 


There  is  no  denying  that  organ 
music  is  almost  as  necess;iry  and  plenti¬ 
ful  as  bars  of  soap.  Our  proof,  the 
many  publications  coming  to  us  in 
ever  increasing  numbers. 

In  the  order  they  have  appeared  last 
month  we  have  three  folios  and  one 
solo  from: 

Bregman,  Vocco  and  Conn,  Inc. 

(1)  “Ever-Popular  Song  Hits”  for 
Hammond  Organ.  Pre-set  and  Spinet 
—  13  standards  from  Little  White  Lies 
to  Holiday  For  Strings,  arranged  by 
Mort  I.aub  and  priced  at  $1.50. 

(2)  “Song  Hits  for  the  Hammond 
Chord  Organ"  —  26  standards  arranged 
by  J.  M.  Hanert  and  priced  at  SI.50. 

(3)  "How  To  Play  Popular  Piano 
Music  On  The  Organ,”  by  Viloma 
Gaunter  and  Walter  Freed  —  7  selec¬ 
tions  are  in  this  folio  but  what  in¬ 
trigues  me  most  is  the  simplicity  with 
which  these  two  “old  timers”  bridge 
the  gap  of  playing  organ  from  piano 
music.  (I  too,  am  an  “old  timer”  from 
the  last  of  the  old  “silent"  theatre 
days).  This  writer  would  commend 
the  arrangers  for  their  efforts  and  the 
publisher  for  presenting  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Price  $1.50. 

(4)  "March  of  The  Matadors,”  an 
original  composition  by  Jesse  Craw¬ 
ford,  the  master  of  registration  and  a 
name  dear  to  all  of  that  era  of  feature 
organist.  This  solo  number  has  com 
plete  registration  for  all  Hammond 
mcxlels  and  also  includes  general  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Pipe  Organ.  Price  754- 

Next  to  appear  on  the  scene  was  a 
record  “Console  Magic”  with  Charic’s 
Paul  at  the  Ckmn  “classic”  Organ. 
This  is  an  RCA  Victor  LP  and  we  find 
Mr.  Paul  an  accomplished  veier.in  or¬ 
ganist  —  and  again,  as  in  the  example 
of  George  Wright’s  recording  on  a 
Conn  organ,  the  similarity  to  a  theatre 
pipe  organ.  Included  on  Mr.  Paul’s  re¬ 
cording  is  a  number  he  wrote  himself 
titled  “Laughing  It  Off.”  a  noveltv 
solo,  published  by  Mills  Music,  In<. 
and  priced  at  $1.00.  We  neglected  to 
include  this  solo  with  Mills  review 
last  month  because  it  was  sitting  on 
the  music  rack  causing  some  limbering 
up  of  fingers!  Also  with  this  recoid 
came  an  interesting  bit  of  informi- 
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t!  >n  fruiii  the  Conn  Organ  Company. 

1>  serms  they  have  lists  of  music  avail-  j 
a  <le  for  players  and  for  owners  of  all  ! 
(  mn  organs  classified  as  to  ability  ; 
aiid  also  registered  for  all  models  of 
(  mn  Organs.  This  particular  “list” 

(7  page's)  is  for  July  alone  and  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Conn  dealers.  .\  great  serv¬ 
ice. 

Bourn*,  Inc.  j 

(1)  “hunt  Clanic  To  Mudern”  — 

10  selections  for  Pipe  or  Hammond, 

.11  ranged  by  Kenneth  Walton  includ¬ 
ing  Hymns,  a  Choral,  Preludes  etc. 
Price  $1.50. 

(2)  “Song  Gems  fur  Fre-sel  and 
Spinet  Hammond  Ograns”  Volumes 
one  and  two.  .\rranged  by  Ben  Kendall 
lN>th  volumes  contain  eleven  standard 
|>opular  tunes  each.  Price  $1..5U  per 
volume. 

(3)  “Song  Gems  for  Conn  Organs” 
\'olumes  one  and  two.  Each  of  these 
volumes  contain  eleven  standard  |M>p- 
ular  tunc-s.  Price  SI. 50  per  volume. 

(4)  “Song  Gems  for  IVurlilzer  Or¬ 
gans”  (including  Wurlit/er  Chord  Or¬ 
gan)  Volumes  one  and  two.  .\rranged 
by  l.ouis  Hollingsworth  each  volume 
contains  thirteen  gcMHl  “oldy”  tunes. 
Price  SI. 50  per  volume. 

Again  and  fresh  from. 

Mills  Music,  Inc. 

“your  favorite  Sungs”  lor  llaiii- 
iiiond  Chord  Organ.  Book  one,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  J.  .M.  Hanert  this  bcxrk 
contains  15  dandy  tunes  from  .Solitude 
tc»  Sophisticated  Switig.  Price  $1.00. 


Scherl  &  Roth  Has  New 

Strad-Pad  Chin  Rest 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

have  conimented  enthusiastically  and 
acclaimc'cl  the  Strad-Pad.  Ehese  in¬ 
clude  Sidney  (driller  of  the  world- 
famous  (triller  String  Quartet,  Frank 
S.  Houser,  .Assistant  Concertmaster  and 
Ferenc  Molnar,  First  Violinist  of  the 
San  Francisco  .Symphony  Orchestra. 

Further  information  and  prices  on 
Strad-Patls  can  l>e  ol>tained  by  writing 
Scherl  ft  Roth,  Inc.,  1729  Supc-rioi 
.\venuc-,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Every  Band  Director  should  have  a  — 

“Uniform  System” 


By  William  E.  lien,  A.S.B.1)..\. 
Dirciiorol  Music,  Downingtowu  High  School 
Downingiown,  Pennsylvania 


Unilorni!,  for  the  most  part,  pose 
quite  a  problem  for  Band  Directors. 
In  this  article,  a  try  will  be  made  to 
solve  some  of  the  bigger  problems. 
Uniforms  today  cost  a  lot  of  money, 
and  are  quite  an  investment  fur  schex)! 
districts.  Most  administrators  expect 
uniforms  to  last  at  least  ten  years.  To 
do  a  gcxKl  job.  let  us  consider  the 
following  subjects  tor  a  uniform 
system;  storage,  maintenance,  issue  and 
fitting. 

Storage  is  the  first  care  fur  a  uni¬ 
form.  Letting  bandsmen  hang  uni¬ 
forms  here  and  there  is  certainly  no 
way  to  care  for  a  piece  of  equipment. 
In  nearly  every  home  we  find  clothes 
closets  of  some  description.  Certainly 
a  music  department  should  have  ample 
space  for  uniforms.  There  are  varied 
ideas  as  to  what  is  a  good  closet.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  is  the  cedar  lined  closet. 
Band  uniform  inventory  problems 
vary  from  school  to  school.  Some 
have  only  one  uniform  per  bandsman, 
plus  a  few  extras  to  provide  a  degree 
of  altitude  in  fitting.  Others  have  two 
or  more  uniforms  for  each  band  mem¬ 
ber,  plus  spares.  Hats  and  shakos  may 
also  be  duplicated.  Because  of  these 
variables,  this  writer  will  not  attempt 
to  make  specific  recommendations  as 
to  definite  closet  space.  There  arc- 
storage  cabinets  for  hats  and  uniforms 
and  also  cabinets  for  separate  storage. 

Maintaining  uniforms  for  use  can 
be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  First, 
the  student  should  be  responsible  for 
his  uniform  after  i.ssue  is  made.  A 
letter  of  obligation  signed  by  the  par¬ 
ent  will  give  the  necessary  protection. 


If  uniform  insurance  can  be  arranged; 
this  of  course  would  be  the  answer. 
Flvery  piece  of  the  uniform  should  be 
clearly  numbered  and  a  file  kept.  In 
travel,  loose  pieces  will  oft  times  stray 
from  the  owner.  .\  perunlic  inspection 
of  correct  numbers  will  keep  the  stii 
dent  on  the  ball.  A  very  important 
part  of  maintaining  uniforms  is  the 
cleaning.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  set  up  a  schedule  for  cleaning. 
The  director  should  always  be  prepar¬ 
ed  for  any  kind  of  weather. 

Let  us  consider  issue  and  fitting 
as  one  job.  First  of  all,  when  purchase 
of  unifom^i  is  made,  have  the  company 
place  a  tag  on  each  part  of  the  uni¬ 
form.  This  tag  should  give  sizes  of 
each  part.  A  separate  file  should  be 
kept  with  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able.  When  a  studeiu  has  a  uniform 
altered  in  any  way,  this  change  should 
be  entered  on  the  uniform  tag,  and  in 
the  file.  On  the  subject  of  alterations, 
the  unifonn  should  never  be  cut.  'The 
best  way  to  ruin  uniforms  is  to  allow 
tutting.  When  issuing  uniforms,  have 
the  student  write  down  his  measure¬ 
ments.  After  these  are  secured,  have 
st)meone  check  the  inventory,  and 
assign  uniforms.  Of  course,  often 
times  there  is  need  for  minor  adjust¬ 
ments,  but  the  bigger  problem  is 
solved. 

In  wrapping  up  this  subject,  a  hope 
is  that,  someone  will  be  alerted  to  the 
problems  of  a  uniform  system  and  find 
some  u'ie  from  this  article. 

The  Fiid 
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IV/iaf  it  takes  to  produce  the  12,500  piece  — 


World's 


Largest  Massed  Band 


by  Forrest  L.  McAllister 
Editor  and  Publisher 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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The  day  was  Monday,  October  7, 
1957.  The  time  was  3:15  PM.  Dr 
William  D.  Revelli,  Director  of  Bands 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  pushed 
the  button  on  his  desk  that  would 
summon  his  Assistant  Director,  George 
Cavender.  A  few  moments  later  George 
walked  in  and  said,  “Yes  Sir?”  .  .  Dr. 
Revelli  said.  “George,  our  Ninth  An¬ 
nual  Band  Day  was  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess,  now  let’s  have  a  critique  on  how 
we  can  improve  it  for  next  year.”  Thus 
started  the  plans  for  the  Tenth  An¬ 
nual  Band  Day  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  takes  a  year  to  develop  a 
production  which  stars  12,500  per¬ 
formers. 

How  does  one  recruit  193  high 
school  bands  to  take  part  in  such  a 
gigantic  pnxluction?  How  can  you 
rehearse  such  a  group?  How  can  you 
possibly  get  that  many  bandsmen  on 
the  football  gridiron,  play  five  num¬ 
bers,  and  get  them  off  the  field  in  the 
allotted  18  minutes  at  the  20  minute 
h.ilf-time  peiiod?  What  is  the  story  of 
the  organization,  administration,  and 
climax  of  this,  the  “World’s  Largest 
Massed  Band”? 


Cover  Photo 

what  doM  th«  "World's  Lorgost 
Missod  Bond"  look  l!ko?  This  months 
photo  shows  tho  12,500  whool  mu- 
s'c'ons  that  formed  this  groat  bond  at 
tho'  famous  Unlvorsity  of  Michigan 
stad'um  for  tho  10th  Annual  Band  Day. 
Tho  h'gh'ight  of  tho  porformanco  was 
A'-roH'th  Wilson  conduct' ng  his  famous 
'76  Trombonos"  using  1076  trombonos. 
Tho  Ed  tor  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
was  also  a  guost  conductor.  Dr.  William 
D.  Rovolli  and  his  ablo  ouistant,  Goargo 
Cavondor  organized  this  gigantic  on- 
somb'o. 


Organization  and  Administration 

On  December  16,  1957,  Bulletin  No. 
1  was  issued  from  the  office  of  Dr 
Revelli.  It  was  sent  to  a  list  of  the 
more  than  1000  directors  who  belong 
to  the  Michigan  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association.  In  letter  form,  the  bul¬ 
letin  stated  "The  purpose  of  this  com¬ 
munication  is  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  your  organization,  IF  INVITED, 
woud  participate  in  the  massed  half¬ 
time  ceremonies,”  etc,  etc.  The  impor¬ 
tant  two  words  in  this  full  page  letter 
are,  “if  invited”.  A  self-addressed  post 
card  was  enclosed  in  the  letter.  It  had 
the  usual  questions  asked  including, 
“Number  of  playing  members  in  the 
band,  and  number  of  twirlers?”  These 
post  cards  were  returned  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  within  a  week.  Each  card  was 
studied  carefully.  Such  things  as,  clas¬ 
sification  of  band,  contest  record,  size, 
and  geographic  location  were  carefully 
analyzed  Dr.  Reveli  and  his  staff  took 
some  ten  weeks  for  this  study.  Two 
hundred  bands  were  selected. 

On  March  28,  1958,  Bulletin  No.  2 
was  mailed  to  the  200  selected  bands.  It 
started  out,  “It  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  inform  you  that  your  band  has  been 
accepted  to  participate  in  our  Tenth 
.Annual  Band  Day.  ,  .  .”  The  Uni¬ 
versity  Staff  knew  there  would  be 
about  five  bands  that  would  be  unable 
to  attend  due  to  some  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstance  The  exact  number  they  de¬ 
sired  to  participate  was  195.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  195  communities  started  to  fig¬ 
ure  ways  to  finance  and  transport  their 
band  to  Ann  Arbor  for  the  big  day.  On 
May  8,  1958.  Bulletin  No.  3  left  Dr. 
Revelli’s  office.  It  announced  the 


names,  composers,  and  publishers,  of  i 
the  seven  numbers  to  be  rehearsed.  I 
'They  were  "Seventy-six  Trombones",  I 
“Autumn  Leaves”,  "Band  Boosters  P 
March”,  “The  Best  Things  In  Life  i 
Are  Free”,  ”01’  Man  River”,  “You’ll  I 
Never  Walk  Alone”,  and  “Stars  and  I 
Stripes  Forever”.  Each  band  must  pre-  I 
pare  all  seven,  knowing  that  perhaps  I 
only  five  numbers  would  actually  be  I 
used.  Metronomic  marks  must  be  strict-  ' 
ly  observed.  Each  band  director  re¬ 
hearsed  his  band  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  to  perform  the  numbers  alone. 
Accents,  dynamics,  and  tempos  were 
carefully  observed  at  home  to  near 
perfection  calibre. 

On  September  2,  1958,  Bulletin  No. 

4  was  mailed  to  the  195  bands.  Con¬ 
taining  four  pages,  it  gave  complete 
instructions  on  everything  concerning 
the  “big  day,”  from  no  private  cars 
would  be  allowed  in  the  stadium  park¬ 
ing  area,  where  to  park  the  busses,  how 
a  University  Bandsman  would  be  as¬ 
signed  each  band,  where  they  would 
be  met,  lunch,  assembly,  rehearsal,  ad¬ 
mittance,  tickets,  charts,  map,  weather,  \ 
conduct,  promptness,  rest  rooms,  and 
other  pertinent  details  to  help  make 
the  day  a  success.  Also  contained  in 
this  mailing  was  a  two  page  instruc¬ 
tion  on  where,  what  and  how  the 
twirlers  were  to  perform.  Finally,  a 
huge  40  by  28  inch  master  chart  was 
enclosed  showing  where  every  band 
was  to  be  seated  in  the  stadium  and 
their  exact  spot  on  the  field  during 
the  half-time  show  Every  band  director 
and  student  knew  exactly  what  was 
expected  of  them  from  the  time  they 
left  their  home  town  until  they  re- 
{Continued  on  page  36) 


Pictorial  Review  of  the  "World's  Largest  Massed  Band' 
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(1)  Dr.  Ravalli  dictata*  tha  bullatin  tariat.  (2)  Gaorga  Cavandar,  h’« 
au'ttont,  praparat  and  mailt  tha  bullatin.  (3)  Thay  auign  band  fiald 
potitiont.  (4)  Each  itudant  mutt  hava  a  laat.  (9)  Waltar  Chatnut,  haod 
l.brarian,  (taotad)  torti  tha  mutic  with  hit  ttoff.  (6)  Inctrumantt  ara 
th'nad.  (7)  Dr.  Ravalli  rahaartat  tha  pra-gama  mutic  (t)  Jahn  K'rkan- 
dall,  U  of  M  twilar  potat.  (9)  Dr.  Ravalli  and  twirlar  talk  to  "Ufa" 
magazina  roportart.  (10)  Dr.  Ravalli  (tiny  tpot  in  cantar)  axominat  band 
tignt  in  ampty  ttadium.  (11)  400  bond  buiat  wara  parkad.  (12)  Tha 
*2.500  rabaarta.  (13)  1000  baton  twirlart  proctica.  (14)  Maradith 


Willton  potat  with  Conn  "Mut'c  Man"  tolatman  and  ttaff.  (15)  Tha 
ona  hour  and  a  half  "Parada  of  Bandt"  Mart.  (16)  Bandt  taotad  in 
tha  and  zonat.  (17)  Bart  Watkint  ratiring  band  managar  it  talutad  at 
pra^ama  thow.  (18)  A  majoratta  by  tha  U  of  M  Band  it  f!ankod  by 
1000  twirlart.  (19)  Maradith  Willton  roitat  hit  ormt  for  tha  downbaat. 
(20)  1076  trombonat  play  hit  famout  "76  Trombonot."  (Cevar  photo), 
and  twalva  thoutond  fiva  hundrad  tchool  muticiont  formad  tha  "World't 
Lorgatt  Mottad  Bond." 
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turned.  Here,  then,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  success  of  the 
Michigan  Band  Day,  the  flawless  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the 
entire  project. 

Guest  Conductors 

Kach  year  one  or  two  Guest  Conduc¬ 
tors  are  selected  uj  direct  the  “World’s 
Largest  Massed  Band.”  Meredith  VVilli- 
son,  author  and  composer  of  the  great 
Broadway  musical  hit  "Music  Man” 
was  selected,  and  was  asked  to  con¬ 
duct  the  hand  in  his  famous  “76  Trom¬ 
bones,”  hut  using  1076  trombones. 
this  writer  received  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  honors  in  his  life  time  by  being 
invited  to  Ix'  the  other  guest  conductor. 
The  invitations  were  placed  on  May 
15th.  Both  were  accepted  immediately. 

The  Day  Before  The  Big  Day 

During  the  Friday  before  the  "Big 
Day,”  the  regular  teaching  load  was 
carried  by  l)i.  Kevelli  and  his  ablc- 
assistant.  (ieorge  (lavender.  Between 
scheduled  classes,  final  charts  were 
( becked,  adjustments  in  location  of 
bands  made  due  to  the  cancellation  of 
two  units.  I’romptly  at  4:15  1*M,  the 
more  than  150  memix'rs  of  the  “crack” 
University  of  .Michigan  Marching 
Band  formed  on  the  special  Itand  drill 
field.  Their  objective?  To  put  the 
linishing  touches  on  the  Pre-Game 
Show.  How  did  Dr.  Kevelli  start  this 
final  drill  session?  By  having  the  band 
play  a  series  of  scales,  quietly,  in  tune, 
and  in  balance.  Why?  Because-  he  Ik-- 
lieves  in  the  adage  “a  band  is  heard 
lH-h»re  it  is  seen.”  There  followed  two 
hours  of  strenuous  drill  in  which  |K‘r- 
fection  was  the  keyword.  This  writer 
has  never  seen  such  self-discipline  ex¬ 
hibited  on  any  drill  field  any  where. 
The  band  works  as  a  “team”  with  an 
indescrihable  “esprit  de  corps.”  One 
must  see  it  tci  Ix-lieve  it. 

.\t  6:15  PM  the  more  than  200 
bandsmen,  including  alternates,  who 
had  gathered  at  the  field  met  with 
Mr.  Gavender  to  receive  final  instruc¬ 
tions  as  tcj  their  duties  for  the  next 
day.  This  meeting  climaxed  a  series  of 
meetings  in  which  Gavender  had 
thoroughly  trained  his  men  in  such 
jobs  as  directing  incoming  bus.sc‘s  from 
three  milc-s  out  from  the  stadium.  It 
is  no  small  job  to  see  that  400  busses 
arrive  at  a  designated  spot  at  a  pre¬ 
determined  time,  and  be  ON  TIME. 
Other  duties  included  meeting  an  as¬ 
signed  band  and  getting  it  to  its  desig¬ 
nated  rehc-arsal  spot,  (again)  on  time. 

Friday  Evening 

It  is  amazing  how  everything  is 
clcxked  to  the  minute  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  Promptly  at  6:35 


PM,  this  writer  and  Mrs.  McAllister, 
joined  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kevelli  and 
.Meredith  and  .Mrs.  Willson  for  a  very 
enjoyable  dinner  at  the  beautiful  stu¬ 
dent  union  dining  room.  What  about 
Meredith  Willson?  He  is  one  of  the 
most  humble  persons  this  writer  has 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  talk  to  anyone 
who  happened  to  ask  him  a  question. 
During  liis  two  day  stay  he  signed 
dozens  of  autographs  and  chatted  with 
everyone  from  university  deans  to  din¬ 
ing  room  waitresses.  He  signifies  the 
true  meaning  of  the  title  of  his  great 
hit  .  .  .  “.Music  .Man.” 

Following  the  delightful  dinner,  Mr. 
Willson  and  this  writer  were  greatly 
honored  by  Ireiiig  initiated,  with  full 
ceremony,  into  Honorary  Life  Mem- 
Irership  of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi  Fratern¬ 
ity.  In  the  humble  woiMs  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  .Mr.  Willson,  “I  weep  for  those 
who  will  never  have  the  opportunity 
of  receiving  this  beautiful  and  mean¬ 
ingful  ritual.”  The  Michigan  Bands¬ 
men  who  gave  the  ritual  did  so  with 
the  conlidence  and  perfection  befitting 
their  office. 

Band  Day  1958 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1958,  the  accumulation  of 
one  years  organization,  administration, 
and  hard  work  went  into  effect.  At  ex¬ 
actly  6:30  .\M,  University  of  Michigan 
Bandsmen  were  stationed  at  every  im- 
|)ortant  highway  junction  point  around 
.Ann  .Arbor  and  near  the  stadium. 
Busses  started  to  arrive  at  6:40  AM 
from  the  north,  east,  west,  and  south. 
It  was  a  sight  to  Ix-hold.  Traffic  was 
stop|)ed  to  let  thc-se  400  busses  have 
the  right-of-way  to  the  two  parking 
lots  just  outside  the  stadium.  By  8:00 
AM  more  than  300  were  parked.  By 
8:40  all  were  in  pjace.  .As  busses  ar¬ 
rived,  they  were  met  by  a  bandsman 
who  politely,  but  with  firmness,  moved 
the  students  and  their  directors  to  the 
rehearsal  field.  It  was  like  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  clan.  In  a  pericxl  of  one 
and  one  half  hours,  one  saw  an  empty 
drill  field  come  alive  with  12,500  stu¬ 
dents  from  193  communities.  One  of 
the  liveliest  bands  was  from  Brimley, 
Michigan  which  travelled  the  great¬ 
est  distance,  340  miles  one  way.  As 
bands  marched  to  their  designated 
spot,  complete  orderliness  reigned 
supreme.  Drums  played  on  the  rims, 
there  was  no  "wocxl-shedding”  on  the 
instruments.  It  was  like  a  big  preci¬ 
sion  machine  starting  to  operate.  T  he 
fexal  |)oint  of  this  tremendous  band 
that  was  sextn  to  blow  its  first  note  was 
a  sixteen  foot  pcxliuin.  .At  exactly  9:00 
.AM,  Dr.  William  D.  Kevelli.  master 
organizer,  gave  the  command  over 
18  loud-speakers  “BAND  ATTEN- 


SHUN.”  12,500  high  school  bandsmen 
shouted  in  perfect  128  metronomic 
cadence,  ’’ONE,  TWO,  THKEE  ” 
You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
25,000  eyes  were  pinned  on  the  small 
figure  standing  16  feet  above  the  clos¬ 
est  student.  Here  was  “perfect  disci¬ 
pline.” 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  podium 
was  the  University  of  .Michigan  March¬ 
ing  Band.  Behind  it  were  the  three  best 
drummers  from  each  of  the  193  bands, 
and  behind  them  were  the  1076  troin- 
Irones.  Flanking  the  center,  on  both 
sides,  were  the  remainder  of  the  in¬ 
struments  in  their  respective  march¬ 
ing  band  formations.  Each  director 
was  with  his  own  band,  armed  with 
his  conductors  baton.  After  a  few  re¬ 
marks  of  welcome  by  Dr.  Kevelli,  he 
once  more  commanded  “BAND 
.AT'TEN-SHUN.”  There  once  again 
answered  12.500  voices,  ONE,  TWO, 
THKEE,  as  their  left,  then  right,  then 
left  feet  were  raised  and  lowered  in 
place.  Next  came  Dr.  Revelli’s  com 
maiid  ’’BAND  .  .  .  HUP,”  and  12.500 
instruments  simultaneously  went  to 
playing  position.  With  a  definite  and 
firm  down  beat.  Dr.  Kevelli  caused 
the  first  note  to  be  sounded.  It  was 
the  first  sound  of  the  1958  band.  Only 
one  word  can  describe  the  effect, 
“.A.M.AZING.”  As  the  number  pro 
gressed,  one  continucxl  to  be  amazed. 
.Accents  were  observed,  crescendos  were 
made,  soft  strains  were  in  effect,  and 
the  band  ended  together.  Why  was 
this  so?  Because  193  directors  had  car¬ 
ried  out  their  instructions  of  rehearsed 
to  the  letter.  It  was  truly  a  12,500  piece 
massed  hand.  They  had  kept  the  “.A" 
as  the  second  letter  of  the  first  word 
instead  of  making  it  "E.”  There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  one  hour  rehearsal  in  which 
the  guest  conductors  rehearsed  their 
numbers.  It  is  better  to  say  they  talked 
to  the  band  and  went  through  their 
numbers  once.  The  band  was  truly 
ready!! 

During  the  rehearsal  of  the  band, 
the  more  than  one  thousand  twirlers 
met  with  the  University  of  .Michigan 
drum  major  and  twirler  and  other 
band  staff  to  rehearse  their  pre-game 
performance.  The  discipline  was  per¬ 
fect.  All  wanted  a  gcKxl  show  and 
were  eager  to  learn. 


The  Pre-Game  Show 
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From  10:15  AM  to  11:15  AM  the 
students  were  permitted  to  rest,  eat 
hot  dogs,  drink  pop,  eat  ice  cream, 
and  meet  hundr^s  of  new  friends. 
Three  trained  nurses  on  duty  100% 
of  the  time  had  few  customers.  At  ex¬ 
actly  11:20  .AM  all  bands  had  reas¬ 
sembled  on  the  drill  field  and  were 
ready  to  start  the  “Parade  of  Bands." 
.At  this  point,  this  writer  left  the  group 
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t<  take  his  place  in  the  press  box  so 
a  to  witness  this  tremendous  one  hour 
a:id  lorty-five  minute  Pre-Game  Show. 
At  precisely  11:45  AM  the  first  high 
s(  liool  band  came  on  the  University 
ol  Michigan  Stadium  field  from  the 
e.ist  tunnel.  It  was  a  thrilling  sight  and 
an  exciting  sound.  Bands  followed 
e.iih  other  by  five  paces.  Each  band 
played  itself  on  the  field.  Perhaps  you 
are  thinking  this  would  be  bedlam.  It 
w.isn’t.  It  was  like  seven  to  eight  dif- 
hrent  cheering  sections  performing 
at  a  State  l  ournament.  Well  organized 
instructions  caused  bands  to  ‘peel-off 
to  the  right  and  left  from  the  50  yard 
line  so  as  to  head  for  their  pre-assigned 
seats  in  the  stadium.  Six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  were  at  the 
north  end,  and  six  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  were  at  the  south  end. 

I  he  entire  parade  took  exactly  one 
hour  and  25  minutes.  When  the  stad¬ 
ium  clock  showed  1:15  PM,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Marching  Band 
t(M)k  the  field.  It  would  take  another 
full  length  feature  article  to  describe 
lire  flawless  precision  drill  and  beauti¬ 
ful  sound  this  band  presented.  A  high¬ 
light  was  the  55  second  Fanfare  by 
Ketelby  to  start  the  show,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Revelli.  The  final  number  was 
the  presentation  of  the  1000  baton 
twirlers.  The  University  Band  formed 
a  giant  baton  twirler  in  the  center  of 
the  field.  This  was  flanked  by  500 
twirlers  on  each  side.  To  the  music 
of  “Mr.  Touchdown,  U.S.A.,”  the 
twirlers  performed  a  unisonal  rotitine 
that  left  the  80,000  spectators  breath¬ 
less 

Presenting  The  12,500  Piece 
1958  Massed  Band 

Ten  minutes  before  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  this  writer  joined  Meredith 
Willson  to  make  the  long  trek  from 
the  press  box  to  the  gridiron.  We 
wondered  if  the  “big  show”  could  be 
done.  The  gun  that  sounded  the  end 
of  the  first  half  was  the  signal  for 
the  start  of  the  most  phenomenal  18 
minutes  in  the  history  of  massed  bands. 
Thousands  of  things  happened.  The 
University  Band  moved  out  from  the 
side  of  the  field  with  clock-like  preci¬ 
sion.  At  the  same  time,  1000  drummers 
took  their  position,  1076  trombones 
moved  as  one,  and  ten  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  additional 
high  school  bandsmen  moved  from 
the  end  bleachers  to  their  designated, 
pre-assigned,  pre-rehearsed  spots  on 
the  field.  From  the  time  the  gun  had 
soundrd,  until  the  announcer  said. 
“Presenting  the  1958  World’s  Largest 
Massed  Band,”  the  stop  watch  showed 
exaaly  two  minutes  and  thirty-five  sec¬ 
onds.  Unbelievable?  Yes  •  .  ,  but  it  is 
true,  80,000  people  were  the  witnesses. 


This  writer  was  honored  by  being  in¬ 
troduced  to  conduct  the  first  two  num¬ 
bers.  As  he  climbed  the  ladder  to  the 
16  foot  podium,  he  had  but  one  pray¬ 
er,  “Oh  Lord,  give  me  the  strength 
and  ability  to  do  justice  to  these  young 
people.”  The  announcer  commanded 
over  the  gigantic  public  address  sys¬ 
tem,  “BAND  .^TTEN-SHUN”  and  as 
one,  12,500  high  school  musicians 
shouted  in  p>erfect  128  cadence  “ONE, 
TWO,  THREE.”  The  announcer  with¬ 
out  a  seconds  hesitation  commanded, 
“BAND  .  .  .  HUP”  .  .  .  this  writers 
arms  went  up  to  the  preparatory  beat 
position.  Here  were  a  mass  of  young, 
wonderful  American  faces,  ready  for 
the  down  beat  of  William  Johnson’s 
“Band  Boosters  March.”  It  was  given, 
and  the  electrifying  sound  came.  It 
was  balanced,  it  was  in  tune,  and  it 
was  together.  Dynamics  were  wonder¬ 
ful,  accents  were  played,  and  the  trio 
was  soft.  Every  single  bandsm.in  hit 
the  “stinger”  together  at  the  end  of 
the  march.  Not  a  band,  not  a  student, 
played  a  single  note  over.  It  was 
phenomenal  ...  It  was  unbelievable 
.  .  .  It  was  perfect!!  The  next  number 
this  writer  conducted  was  the  popular 
“Autumn  Leaves.”  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  ten  year  history  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Band  Day  that 
a  slow  numljer  had  been  attempted. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  play,  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  start.  The  entrance  is  on  the 
last  half  of  count  three  with  three 
eighth  note  pick-ups.  After  the  an¬ 
nouncers  starting  commands,  this  con¬ 
ductor  gave  a  hard  count  three  down 
beat.  It  was  silent.  The  pick-up  notes 
were  perfect.  Not  a  note  was  rushed 
or  dragged.  The  swells,  crescendos,  and 
diminuendos  were  magnificent.  It  was 
like  a  tremendous  organ  performing. 
One  who  is  familiar  with  the  published 
band  arrangement  knows  it  has  a 
“MGM”  like  ending.  The  “fff”  ending 
was  a  sound  that  will  be  difficult  to 
ever  attain  again  The  80,000  spectators 
approved. 

Next  came  George  Cavender.  He 
climbed  the  podium  with  confidence, 
having  had  several  years  experience 
with  this  tremendous  ensemble.  With 
a  firm  down  beat  he  swung  the  band 
into  the  popular  “The  Best  Things  In 
Life  Are  Free.”  The  band  performed 
flawlessly  for  him.  The  spectators 
shouted  their  approval.  As  George 
climbed  down  the  ladder  you  could 
read  his  face  “it  has  been  a  gocxl  year.” 

The  climax  of  the  half-time  show 
came  with  the  introduction  of  the  man 
who  wrote  “Seventy-six  Trombones.” 
Dressed  in  a  dark  silver  suit  and  wear¬ 
ing  white  gloves,  Meredith  Willson, 
famed  author  and  composer  of  “Music 
Man”  made  a  striking  figure  as  he 
raised  his  arms  on  the  command 


“BAND  .  .  .  HUP.”  When  he  gave  a 
tremendous  down  beat  to  start  his 
greatest  hit,  the  spectators  clapped 
their  approval.  .At  a  given  signal,  Mr. 
Willson  lowered  his  left  arm,  every 
bandsman  on  the  field  knelt  except 
the  1076  trombones.  Then  followed 
the  biggest  and  most  thrilling  trom- 
Ixme  solo  ever  performed  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  spectators  roared 
with  pleasure.  It  literally  stopped  the 
show.  The  show  was  closed  with  Mr. 
Willson  conducting  the  “Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.”  One  could  sense  the 
respect  the  spectators  and  bandsmen 
had  for  this,  the  greatest  of  all  marches 
of  our  nation.  .Again,  the  audience 
showed  its  approval.  .Asked  how  he 
felt  about  the  performance,  Mr.  Will- 
son  answered  “It  is  the  greatest  thrill 
of  my  life,”  and  he  meant  it. 

I'he  clock  in  the  stadium  showed 
that  sixteen  minutes  and  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  had  been  used  of  the  eighteen 
minute  maximum  allowed  the  band 
during  the  20  minute  half.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  “could  they  get  this  12,500 
piece  massed  band  off  the  field  in  the 
one  minute  and  forty-five  seconds  re¬ 
maining?”  .Again,  80,000  witnesses  can 
verify  that  the  last  man  left  the  field 
at  exactly  90  seconds.  This  gave  a  lee¬ 
way  of  15  seconds.  Close?  We  think 
so.  Not  so  with  the  band  .  .  .  today 
it  is  routine. 

In  reading  this  article,  you  have 
perhaps  noticed  that  the  last  time  Dr. 
Revelli  appeared  on  the  scene  with 
the  massed  band  was  during  the  9:15 
AM  rehearsal.  Why  didn’t  he  conduct? 
The  simple  answer  lies  in  the  humble¬ 
ness  of  this  great  man.  For  one  who 
knows  him,  it  is  felt  his  just  reward 
came  in  seeing  others  conduct  that 
which  he  had  quietly  but  so  effectively 
created  .  .  .  “The  World’s  Largest 
Massed  Band.” 

The  End 


You  Can  Sell  Your 
USED  UNIFORMS 

Has  your  band  purchased  new 
'  uniforms  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years?  Have  you  sold  your  used 
set?  Did  you  know  that  new 
bands  are  springing  up  every¬ 
where  that  would  like  to  buy 
used  uniforms? 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
proud  that  they  have  assisted 
hundreds  of  schools  in  the  past 
29  years  in  the  sale  of  their  used 
uniforms. 

May  we  suggest  you  place  a 
classified  advertisement  in  the 
next  issue  and  watch  it  go  to 
work  for  you. 


NovMiUr,  195* 
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Eam.  Batu,  Soim  ClannmtiMf  St.  Limit  Symphomyt 
tent  the  foUmoing  umtolirited  letter  to  Lebimmc: 
**1  wet  mmezed  when  /  pieyed  the  Normerndy  Keto-Tame  for  the 
firtt  timetThe  intonmtion,  retponte  mmd  tome  qmmlity  were 
tuperh.  Knowing  the  importance  of  tkete  qmmti/tiet  for  the  pro^rett 
of  my  ttudenttr  I  miweyt  recommend  the  Reeo-Tome  for  my 
beginnert.  After  ell,  i^t  eeeential  that  they  ttmrt  on  an 
inttrument  that  it  correct.  Withomt  m  dombt,  the  Normandy  ReethTone 
it  the  finett  dmrinet  made  in  America,  regardiett  of  price.^ 


(>.  Leblanc  ('.obpohation 
7019  Thirtirth  Av»*^  kmo^ia,  WiM'oni«in 
I*lea^r  send  mr  literaturr  on  the  Nobmandy  Reko* 
Tune  Clabinet. 

I  am  an  Inutrurtor 


Student 


Name 


Barrai,k«dy,  B«ll 


Addresk 


State 


^  I  < 


LtJ! 


It  iMMetM  only  omot  —  w«t  fint  clariiMt!  Ratker  an  overwhelmiag  exMiience,  too,  (or  a  ten>year  old.  Theae  yowif' 
atora  kava  juat  diaoovarad  tke  ka«at  clariaet  made  io  Aaaarica  —  RESO*TONE,  oidy  clarinet  in  ita  price  range  tkat  < 
inetperatea  tke  aame  auperior  aooiuliool  and  nuaical  deaign  uaed  in  coatly  artiat  inatrumeata.  Thu  dcaign  providac 
an  evenly  kalanoed  acale,  proper  concentration  of  aound  and  enough  **reaiataoce*’  to  encourage  tke  |dayer  to  derelap 
hia  enabottclHire  and  thua  acquire  proper  control. 

For  you,  tke  inalructor,  Normandy  Reao-Tonea  make  your  job  jtut  a  little  eaaier,  your  atndent*a  pranreaa  a  lag  iaMer, 
the  reaulta  more  rewarding.  Right  from  the  atart  a  Reco*Tone  teachea  correct  ear  training,  correct  preying  kakiVnnd 
tke  proper  concept  of  a  ftne  inatrumeat’a  flexibility,  dynamic  range  and  control.  It  actually  helfm  aAiaal  riwmiitwit 
acquire  a  good  baaic  teeknique  and  preparea  them  for  graduation  to  a  fine  wood  inatnunent.  There  are  no  real  Aatl 
cuta  in  becoming  an  accorapliaked  araeician.  In  order  for  a  atudent  to  became  an  artiat,  be  moat  be  a  alndent  firrt! 
The  auperiority  of  ReaivTone’a  meckanieal  featurea  over  ordinary  “atudent  grade**  darineta  ia  truly  amaiing  —  and 
eaaily  demonatrated :  durable,  atable  body  material;  jump  keya;  flarennit  tone  holea;  power<forged  keya;  lo^  lever 
trill  guard;  aeparate  poat  mountinga,  throat  C#  and  A  keya;  aeparate  poat  mountinga,  trill  keya;  imalWr  Ume  holea; 
extra  poet  for  Ab/Eb  key;  flat  apringa  on  A  key;  engraved  trade  mark. 

Model  14  Normandy  Reao>Tone:  $134.58 
Model  I4>S  Noraaandy  Reao-Tone  Special;  $125 


A  new  emphasis  by  eduealors  un 
enjoynieiu.  as  well  as  the  "hows”  and 
"whys”  ol  musical  performance,  has 
brought  musual  activity  out  of  an 
esoteric  realm  into  the  lives  ol  mil¬ 
lions  of  grammar  and  high  school 
students. 

1  he  ^principle  accepted  by  most 
educators  is  that  all  children  are  in¬ 
herently  musical  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  music  is  essential  to  a  well- 
rounded  education.^  .More  and  more 
educators  feel  the  trend  in  school 
music  is  away  from  merely  arranging 
special  extra-curricular  activity  for  un¬ 
usually  gifted  boys  and  girls  and 
toward  provision  of  music  courses  for 
all  pupils.  By  treating  music  as  an 
enjoyable  group  activity,  —  part  of 
every  child’s  education  —  they  give  it 
meaning  and  importance  to  all  young¬ 
sters. 

Typical  of  the  current  opinions  is 
that  exprc's.sed  by  the  head  of  the 
University  of  l,ouisville  music  educa¬ 
tion  department,  Francis  Grant,  who 
says,  “ I'be  music  program  in  schcx)ls 
provides  children  with  a  way  to  ex- 
pr<^  themselves,  ft  gives  them  factual 
information  and  it  interests  them  in 
part  of  other  cultural  heriuge." 

The  music  department  of  the  Lima, 
Ohio  public  schools  shares  this  atti¬ 
tude.  Its  music  courses  are  designed 
to  give  each  child  musical  experience 
and  appreciation  rather  than  to  train 
professional  performers. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Fenton,  elementary 
music  consultant  for  Grosse  Pointe, 
Michigan  public  schcmls,  tries  to  get 
boys  and  girls  to  be  responsive  to 
music  —  "to  listen,  to  experience,  to  be 
aware,  to  discriminate  in  music,  to  de¬ 
velop  insight.*’ 


How  are  tliese  mcKlern  aims  carried 
out  in  educational  institutions?  The 
American  Music  Conference  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  most  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  ones  to  be  those  emphasizing  the 
fun  and  scKiability  of  music-making. 

Professor  Robert  Pace,  in  charge  of 
piano  instruction  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  piano  chairman  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference,  sug- 
gesu  teachers  allow  their  pupils  to 
"improvise  in  their  playing  and  learn 
something  other  than  just  long  hair 
music.”  He  feels  tliis  is  the  way  to  turn 
music  into  something  "interesting  and 
enjoyable.” 

Group  classes  have  been  instituted 
in  hundreds  of  school  systems  where 
the  students  are  stimulated  by  each 
other  and  find  the  process  of  learning 
music  a  completely  enjoyable  one. 

Music  classes  stress  friendly  com¬ 
petitive  spirit,  inspiring  students  to 
want  to  learn.  Anthony  Aretu,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  music  teacher,  found  in  testing 
more  than  1,000  students  that  learning 
to  perform  in  the  presence  of  others 
increases  self<onfidence,  poise  and 
ability  to  study. 

One  highly  developed  method  of 
teaching  children  what  goes  into  music¬ 
making  is  "Keyboard  Experience.” 
This  method,  used  in  many  school 
systems  all  over  the  country,  teaches 
children  through  the  use  of  practice 
keyboards  at  their  desks.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  teach  piano  but  the  technical 
aspects  of  music  with  the  aid  of  the 
piano.  Through  keyboard  experience, 
children  learn  how  music  is  made  and 
give  it  a  deeper  meaning  for  them. 

Decatur,  Illinois  grade  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  music  history,  note 
reading  and  singing  and  are  given  a 


knowledge  of  musical  instruments 
through  the  use  of  film  strips  and 
synchronized  recordings.  I'he  pro¬ 
gram  was  established  two  years  ago  to 
counteract  the  school’s  tendency  to 
turn  out  what  the  coordinator  of  music 
education.  Miss  Nfargaret  Fassnacht, 
called  "musical  illiterates.” 


Harmony  annes  to  life  for  young 
students  through  a  musical  marble 
game  adopted  in  Chicago  parochial 
and  public  schools.  I  he  game  uses 
lettered  marliles  and  an  outlined 
board  resembling  the  treble  and  bass 
suffs. 


Central  Elementary  School  in  Fair¬ 
born,  Ohio,  provides  a  musical  ex¬ 
perience  for  its  students  with  a  game 
called  “Maestro.”  Similar  to  bingo,  the 
game  is  played  with  various  types  of 
notes  replacing  the  bingo  numl>en. 
When  notes  are  called,  the  pupils 
cover  the  squares  witli  paper  discs. 
“Maestro”  and  other  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  aids  provide  interest  and  a  variety 
of  types  of  musical  expression  to  the 
pupils.  The  most  im|>ortant  result  of 
the  Fairlxirn  program  is  that  every 
child  can  find  his  particular  niche  in 
music  and  then  have  a  giKKl  tigie  with 
it. 

Melody  bells  at  the  Jennie  Rogers 
school  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  enable 
children  to  see,  hear  and  feel  the 
music  they  play.  The  Melody  bells  are 
a  set  of  eight  plastic  bells,  perfectly 
pitched  and  attractively  colored  in 
eight  separate  hues.  School  officials 
feel  this  establishes  good  listening 
habits  and  aids  note  reading.  Thes 
point  out  that  the  main  objective  of 
music  education  is  to  bring  each  child 
into  full  and  active  participation  in 
(Turn  to  page  64) 
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inside  Rehearsals:  Part  II 


What’s  the  Modality? 


By  Dr.  Howard  M.  Van  Sickle,  A.S.T.A. 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 
Mankato  State  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota 


Rehearsals  differ.  Some  attain  tlieir 
goals  with  the  efficiency  of  an  elec¬ 
tronic  brain;  others  seem  as  purposeful 
as  a  pack  of  dogs.  1  he  best  laid  plans 
of  instrumental  music  teachers  fre¬ 
quently  are  reduced  to  less  value  than 
dust.  What  makes  these  rehearsals 
dilferent?  The  musical  notation  does 
not  iliange  from  rehearsal  to  rehearsal 
nor,  in  most  cases,  dues  the  names  of 
the  players.  Don’t  feel  to  badly,  how¬ 
ever,  all  directors  have  felt  that  hope¬ 
less  ground -moving-out- from-under 
feeling.  Du  you  want  a  hint  of  what 
happens  when  groups  change?  Here 
are  some  ideas  to  consider. 

(^kkI  research  is  often  intuitively 
inspired.  Often  in  musical  circles  in¬ 
tuitiveness  is  given  such  high  status 
that  solid  basic  research  is  neglected. 
F<ir  answers  to  what  makes  a  music 
P  group  res|Htnd  differently  from  re- 

^  hearsal  to  rehearsal  or  from  one  part 

^  <»l  the  rehearsal  to  another  it  is  nec- 

i  evsary  to  translate  research  from  an- 

^  itther  field  human  dynamics  to  the 

j  musical  arena. 

Under  a  contract  l>etween  the  Hun- 
i  man  Dynamics  lalxpratory  at  the 

University  of  (Chicago  under  the  guid- 
I  ance  of  Dr.  Herbert  .-\.  I'helen  and 

the  Group  Psychology  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  an  exciting 
research  into  the  relation  of  the  in- 
I  dividual  to  the  group  has  been  carried 

■  cm.  For  over  ten  years  the  Human 
Dsnamics  l.aboratory  has  l>een  carry- 

,  ing  on  investigations  of  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem  of  group  life. 

■  Its  findings  are  significant  to  musi- 

Jcians. 

In  1948  a  series  of  articles  began  in 
the  maga/ine  HUMAN  RF.I.ATIONS 
written  by  an  Fnglish  psychiatrist,  W, 
-  R.  Bion.  .Some  of  Dr.  Bion’s  ideas 

coincided  in  part  with  the  develop- 
I  nients  at  Chicago,  yet  seemed  to  go 
L  K'veral  steps  further.  From  Bion's  writ- 
I  ings  were  developed  a  series  of  cat¬ 


egories  which  promised  to  clarify  the 
rescarch  procedures  into  group  culture. 
Before  going  on,  however,  let's  be 
sure  we  understand  some  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  an  instrumental  music  rehearsal. 
We  must  avsume  that  most  musical 
activity,  if  not  all,  involves  groups  of 
pc’ople.  It  is  true  that  any  musical 
group  is  made  up  of  individual  players 
with  differing  personalities  and  differ¬ 
ent  talents  yet  few  would  deny  that 
after  rehearsing  together,  relating  to¬ 
gether,  that  the  musical  organi/atioii 
develops  a  personality  or  character  all 
its  own.  Ill  an  instrumental  group 
organi/ed  for  learning  how  to  play  an 
instrument,  or  how  to  prcnluce  music 
together,  much  interaction  goes  on. 
riiis  is  necessarily  so  because  the  coin- 
jKJser’s  messiige  to  the  players  is  sketchy 
and  leaves  much  information  for  per¬ 
formance  unsaid.  Only  at  a  rehearsal 
can  these  unknowns  be  considered.  So 
the  work  at  a  rehearsal,  basically,  is  to 
discover  wliat  means  and  actions  have 
to  be  shared  so  that  a  performance  can 
be  presented  with  orderliness  and  sta¬ 
bility. 

Back  to  the  ideas  liehind  the  Ik-- 
havior  of  groups.  Bion  noted  that  in 
the  relationship  between  the  individ¬ 
ual  personality  factor  and  the  scxieuil 
factor  in  a  situation  reejuiring  a  group 
activity  that  the  stresses  prcxluced  two 
basic  modes.  When  everyone  was  on 
the  job  and  trying  to  solve  the  pro¬ 
blem  realistically  or  intellectually  he 
identified  the  incxle  as  "W'ork."  When 
the  group  was  engaged  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  in  any  other  way, 
he  labeled  it  as  “Fmotionality,”  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  incKles,  there  was 
found  a  dynamic  relationship  in  which 
the  group  tries  to  maintain  a  blend, 
balance  or  oscillation  lietween  work 
and  a  work-avoidance  emotionality. 

I'he  work-avoidance  emotionalities 
on  the  group  level  represent  stresses  in 
the  group  culture.  These  are  called 


“nuKlalities."  For  research,  the  Ghicago 
group  found  that  the  iiUKlalities  of 
Fight,  Flight,  Fairing,  and  Dependency 
were  partitularly  fruitful  in  uiuler- 
standing  the  behavior  of  the  group.  At 
a  rehearsal,  the  players  as  a  group  can 
lie  expected  to  oscillate  between  the 
various  modalities  as  though  they  had 
come  to  the  decision  by  vote.  Usualh 
the  instrumental  teacher  nor  the  plac¬ 
ers  have  any  conscious  idea  that  the 
players  have  reached  an  agreement 
aiul  are  acting  or  a  “basic  assumption,’' 
thus  the  character  of  the  group  changes 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  feeling  of 
stress  and  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
avoidance  iiKKlalities  this  expresses  a 
temiiorary  rejection  of  the  intellectual 
goal,  rhis  accounts  for  much  grey  hair, 
especially,  if  the  music  teacher  cannot 
understand  what  has  happened  or  why. 

These  avoidante  imHialities.  Fight. 
Flight,  Fairing,  and  Dependence, 
when  related  to  the  individual  arc- 
called  “valencies.’’  This  means  that 
an  individual  may  have  a  tendency  to 
favor  one  of  the  basic  assumptions 
over  another  when  he  reacts  to  the 
rehears;!  1  group.  The  players  indi¬ 
vidually  preferred  orcler  of  expressing 
these  emotional  states  will  affect,  in 
part,  the  direction  of  the  group  re- 
s|>oiise.  Let’s  describe  briefly  some  of 
the  characteristics  that  identifv  these 
categories. 

'The  rehearsal  group  may  hnik  to 
the  casual  observer  as  though  it  was 
working  on  the  musical  problem. 
.\ctually  the  players  as  a  group  may 
be  engaged  in  a  form  of  Fight  to  avoid 
coming  to  grip  with  the  real  playing 
problem.  In  this  mcxle  there  will  be 
just  a  mediocre  amount  of  change  in 
playing.  The  coordination  between 
the  players  will  be  a  little  too  free  for 
gcHKl  results.  There  will  be  a  tendency 
for  much  emotional  expression  either 
verbally,  bv  pantomine.  or  thru  his 
{Turn  to  page  59) 
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Paper  Assistants  To  Help  You 


A1  G.  Wright,  A.B.A. 
Director  of  Bands,  Purdue  University 


Introduction 

Every  band  director  soon  realizes 
that  there  just  aren't  enouf^h  minutes 
in  the  day  for  him  to  handle  the  count¬ 
less  details  that  take  up  valuable  time 
that  he  should  otherwise  be  spending 
rehearsing  the  band  and  working  with 
the  students.  Yet  these  details  have  to 
be  taken  care  of  if  the  band  program  is 
to  run  smoothly.  Paper  work,  properly 
planned  and  executed,  can  prove  to 
be  of  great  assistance  to  any  director. 

In  a  school  band  program,  the  main 
purpose  of  paper  work  is  to  allow 
the  band  director  to  keep  informed 
with  what  is  going  on  and  to  super¬ 
vise  the  students  to  whom  he  has  dele¬ 
gated  certain  functions.  'I'his  super¬ 
vision  can  l>e  carried  on  by  the  di¬ 
rector  simply  by  reviewing  the  paper 
work  placed  on  his  desk  as  he  ap¬ 
proves  or  rejects  it  with  his  signature. 

'I'he  author  has  found  that  the  most 
efficient  way  of  setting  up  paper 
work  is  to  have  the  forms  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  All  of  them  on  letter-size 
paper  for  convenient  handling  and 
filing.  By  setting  up  a  personnel  file 
containing  a  manila  folder  for  each 
student  in  the  band,  pa|)er  work  can 
be  filed  most  efficiently.  .All  the  forms 
having  to  do  with  a  particular  student 
will  eventually  be  filed  in  that  stu¬ 
dent’s  manila  folder  and  become  a 
permanent  record  of  the  student’s  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  band  for  his  entire 
school  career.  When  the  student  grad 
uates  or  withdraws,  his  file  is  merely 
transferred  to  the  “alumni”  file  and 
a  |K-rmanent  record  of  all  past  stu¬ 
dents  is  thus  obtained  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort. 

The  director  should  select  his  band 
c»fficers  with  great  care.  When  he  has 
selected  them,  assign  them  definite 
duties  and  expect  them  to  carry  out 


their  assignments  accurately.  I'he  stu¬ 
dent  repccrts  his  activities  on  the  ap¬ 
propriate  forms  and  the  director  ap¬ 
proves  or  disapproves  the  action  by 
his  signature. 

Trip  Check-List 

How  often  have  you  taken  the  band 
on  a  trip  only  to  find  that  one  stu¬ 
dent  has  left  his  mouthpiece  home; 
another  brought  the  wrong  colored 


Al  G.  Wright 
Diractor  of  Somli 
Purduo  Univorsity 

shoes:  another  forgot  his  band  coat 
belt;  and,  of  course,  there  is  always 
someone  who  forgets  his  instrument. 
This  situation  can  be  of  real  concern 
to  a  director.  .A  “Check-off  list”  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  student  the  day  be¬ 
fore  going  on  the  trip  will  do  much 
to  eliminate  this  aggravating  situa¬ 
tion.  This  trip  check-list  is  only  a  list 
of  the  items  the  student  is  expected 


i 

f 


to  take  with  him.  If  the  student  fails 
to  use  the  check-list,  the  chances  are  ' 
pretty  gocxl  that  his  mother  will  use  I 
it  for  him. 

Football  Gome  Procedure 

Much  rehearsal  time  can  be  spent 
orienting  the  new  band  students  to  | 
the  prtKedures  the  band  is  expected  || 
to  follow  when  performing  at  foot-  * 
ball  games.  Yet  ohen  at  the  first  and  S 
second  games  the  director  is  still  forced  | 
to  spend  much  of  his  time  stopping  ! 
the  “noodling,”  removing  “Visi-  ,  I 
tors”  from  the  band  section,  and  othei-  I 
wise  concerning  himself  with  details  ^ 
not  connected  with  directing  the  musi-  | 
cal  and  manhing  performance  of  a 
band.  ‘ 

A  short  list  of  “suggestions”  distri-  I 
buted  to  the  band  students  before  I 
each  of  the  first  two  or  three  games  I 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  this  situa-  | 
ation.  Should  a  student  get  out  of  I 
line,  he  has  absolutely  no  excuse  for  ^ 
that  old  “saw”  —  “I  didn’t  hear  you 
tell  us  that,”  or  “I  don’t  know”  — 
which  can  easily  be  interpreted  to 
mean  "I  wasn’t  paying  attention.” 
Uniform  Equipment  Check-Out 

The  band  student  usually  is  issued 
uniform  eejuipment  of  considerable  ; 

value.  The  care  and  mainCEnance  of 
the  uniform  c-quipment  is  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  unless  a  procedure  is  set  up  and 
some  definite  check  is  made  on  the  i 
care  and  use  of  the  uniforms.  | 

The  author  has  long  been  a  believer  | 

that  uniform  equipment  stored  at  I 

school  when  not  in  use  becomes  the  ^ 

responsibility  of  the  band  director.  . 

In  addition  to  giving  the  band  director  | 

one  more  thing  to  do,  the  unifonns  ; 

often  end  up  not  getting  the  sanx*  j 

care  that  they  would  hanging  at  home 
in  the  student’s  closet  where  the  par¬ 
ents  will  take  interest  in  the  care  and 
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n  lintenaiite.  .\ccordingly,  the  author 
h  'S  always  checked  out  band  uniforms 
and  uniform  equipment  to  the  stu- 
d  nt  on  a  "Uniform  and  Equipment 
\  oucher.”  This  form  clearly  outlines 
to  both  the  student  and  the  parent 
the  expected  use  of  the  uniform  and 
also  lays  down  conditions  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  and  care.  A  clear  record  is 
provided  of  the  check-out  and  check¬ 
in  of  the  uniform. 

New  Student  Talent  Finder 

Directors  in  large  schools  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  interviewing  large 
numbers  of  new  students  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  year  and  also 
with  the  additional  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  new  students  transferring 
in  during  the  school  year.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  director  of  the  band  con¬ 
tact  all  new  students  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  their  interest  lies 
with  the  band  program  and  also  if 
they  are  worthwhile  material  for  the 
band.  Mimeographed  “Talent  finders” 
can  do  this  for  the  director  and  re¬ 
quire  little  expenditure  of  his  time; 
these  talent  finders  can  be  left  with 
the  registrar  at  the  main  office  or  with 
the  home  room  teacher.  They  soon 
become  a  part  of  the  registration  pro¬ 
cedure  for  all  new  students.  The  com¬ 
pleted  dorms  are  periodically  sent  to 
the  band  director,  thus  keeping  him 
currently  advised  of  the  talent  of  new 
students  entering  the  school.  He  can 
then  plan  interviews  only  with,  the 
students  with  band  possibilities. 

Attendance  Records 

Most  band  directors  delegate  the 
taking  of  the  daily  class  attendance 
to  a  responsible  student  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  This  is  a  good  procedure. 
However,  the  attendance  at  after- 
school  rehearsals  and  out-of-school 
turnouts  is  another  problem,  and  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
ports  necessary  for  the  proper  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  good  band  program.  In 
order  that  the  director  not  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  details  of  taking  and 
keeping  records  of  attendance  at  turn¬ 
outs,  a  “  Turn-out  Report”  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  mimeographed.  These  turn- 
[  out  reports  are  filletl  out  by  the  stu- 

(dent  officer.  Several  carbon  copies  are 
made  of  each  report.  The  original 
is  posted  on  the  bulletin  Ixiard  the 
next  day  following  the  turn-out  so 
that  students  may  check  for  error. 
The  second  copy  can  be  retained  by 
the  student  officer  to  check  off  written 
excuses  as  they  come  in  from  absent 
or  tardy  students.  The  third  copy  is 
retained  by  the  director  so  that  he  may 
be  informed  as  to  the  attendance  situ¬ 
ation  immediately  and  also  maintain 
a  file  of  attendance  at  out-of-school 
turnouts. 


Personnel  File 

It  is  important  to  all  of  us  that  we 
maintain  a  complete  list  of  each  stu¬ 
dent’s  name,  address,  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  and  other  useful  information. 
This  can  include  the  student’s  musical 
history  —  when  did  he  start,  other  in¬ 
struments  played,  private  teachers,  an 
outline  of  the  student’s  past  musical 
honors,  and  his  experience  in  other 
school  organizations. 

This  information  can  be  obtained 
on  a  single  form  which  is  filled  out 
by  the  student  when  he  first  reports 
to  band.  This  completed  personnel 
inventory  form  is  filed  alphabetically 
and  becomes  a  permanent  and  easy 
reference  for  the  director’s  use. 

Private  Lesson  Cumulative  Record 

All  of  us  endeavor  to  have  our 
students  study  privately  whenever  priv¬ 
ate  teachers  are  available.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  director  that  he  know  too 
how  well  the  student  is  doing  with 
the  private  teacher.  However,  constant 
checking  on  even  a  small  number  of 
students  in  this  respect  would  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  director’s 
time. 

\  simple  form  giving  the  date  of 
the  lesson  and  how  well  prepared  the 
student  was  for  the  lesson  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  director  with  this  informa¬ 
tion.  This  form  is  kept  by  the  student 
and  is  filled  out  by  the  private  teach¬ 
er  from  week  to  week.  At  specified  in¬ 
tervals,  monthly  or  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  they  are  turned  in  to  the 
director  and  after  his  use  are  placed 
in  the  student’s  file. 

These  forms  can  be  distributed  to 
all  students  at  the  beginning  of  every 
semester,  giving  them  a  tacit  “invita¬ 
tion”  to  take  lessons.  The  student  will 
be  motivated  to  take  private  lessons, 
since  he  knows  that  his  director  is  in¬ 
terested  in  (and  checking  on)  his 
private  lesson  progress. 

Demerit  Systems 

Almost  all  of  us  use  some  form  of 
merit  or  demerit  system  to  motivate 
citizenship.  The  author  has  found 
that  one  of  the  greatest  values  of  a 
demerit  system  lies  in  keeping  the  par¬ 
ents  advised  as  to  the  student’s  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  system.  A  simple  demerit 
form  can  be  designed.  It  is  filled  out 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  being  sent  to 
the  parent  by  mail  and  the  other  re¬ 
tained  by  the  band  director  for  the 
student’s  individual  file.  The  director 
is  then  assured  that  the  student’s 
parents  are  promptly  advised  as  to  the 
demerits  received  by  the  student.  It 
also  gives  him  (the  director)  a  simple 
and  easy-to-maintain  record  of  the 
demerits  issued  to  each  student. 

The  demerit  forms  are  prepared  in 


duplicate  by  a  student  officer.  Only 
the  director’s  signature  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  demerit  sheet  is  necessary  to 
initiate  the  action. 

Award  Records 

Awards  are  a  great  motivating  force 
in  any  organization.  However,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  necessary  records  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  giving  of  awards  can 
demand  a  great  deal  of  the  director’s 
time.  .\n  award  form  will  relieve  the 
director  of  almost  all  of  this  detail 
work. 

The  award  forms  are  distributed  to 
all  students  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
time  the  annual  awards  are  issued. 
Each  student  fills  out  the  form  indi¬ 
cating  the  awards  he  feels  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  and  for  which  he  is 
eligible 

The  award  forms  are  then  collected 
by  a  student  officer  who  in  turn 
searches  the  students’  records  and  in¬ 
dicates  on  the  form  whether  or  not 
the  student  requesting  the  award  has 
met  the  necessary  qualifications.  The 
completed  forms  are  then  sent  to  the 
band  director  who  indicates  on  them 
(based  on  the  information  entered  by 
the  student  officer)  "award  granted” 
or  “award  withheld.”  The  forms  are 
then  returned  to  the  student,  thus 
advising  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
is  going  to  get  the  award. 

Those  whose  awards  are  withheld 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  problems  with  the  director  and 
perhaps  bring  out  some  points  that 
may  have  been  overlooked.  When  the 
actual  awards  are  made,  the  student 
merely  exchanges  his  approved  award 
record  sheet  for  the  actual  letter  or 
medal.  The  award  record  sheet  is  sub¬ 
sequently  filed  in  the  student’s  perm.i- 
nent  file -where  it  remains  for  future 
reference. 

Conclusion 

I'here  are  other  ,  paper  assistants 
that  can  be  of  much  help  toward  sav¬ 
ing  the  director  valuable  time.  Some 
of  these  include  a  “Cut-line  Form”  for 
newspaper  photographs,  and  an  “Au¬ 
dition  Check-list”  form  for  try-puts, 
an  "Instrument  Check-Out  Contract 
Form,”  a  “Stringed  Instrument  Check- 
Out  Form,”  “Marching  Band  Field 
Charts,”  and  “Band  Handbooks"  out¬ 
lining  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  organization. 

A  complimentary  booklet  of  forms 
developed  and  used  for  many  years 
by  the  author  in  both  high  school  and 
university  bands  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Al  G.  Wright,  Director  of 
Bands,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  Please  enclose  12^  in  stamps 
for  mailing. 

The  End 


l>»r,  iwa 
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Outstanding  CUnkians  Sshednied  For  Convention 


C.  G.  Conn  Sending  Two 

Research  Experts 

By  Krnie  MfMillan 
A.S.B.D.A.  K<Hi«>r 

1  he  ASBDA  Annual  (xtnvcntion  at 
Joliei,  Illinois,  is  but  a  few  short 
weeks  away.  Have  you  made  your 
plans  and  reservations  lor  the  eonven- 
lion?  Don't  leave  those  nMiiii  reserva¬ 
tions  at  the  Hotel  l.ouis  Joliet  until 
the  last  minute  —  you  may  not  l>e  able 
to  secure  a  rtMiiii.  1  he  management  of 
the  hotel  is  most  anxious  to  help  make 
your  stay  at  Joliet  a  pleavint  one,  and 
lor  that  reason  would  like  to  have  you 
semi  in  your  reservation  as  mmui  as 
|>ossible. 

A  bassoonist,  Kremh  horn  player, 
.ind  a  brass  ensemble  are  the  niusital 
tliniiians  lor  the  tonvention.  A  re- 
seardi  team  irom  the  (1.  (>.  Omn 
l.imitc'd  will  supply  the  tethnital  as- 
petts  ol  an  interesting  sym|>osiuni  lor 
all  memiK'rs.  Your  tonvention  com¬ 
mittee  has  endeavored  to  set  tire  the 
iK'st  |>ossible  people  lor  your  tiintial 
sessions  of  the  ttmvention  anti  we 
iK'lieve  that  you  will  a^ree  that  they 
are  ‘>11  *»»  their  selettions. 

DetemlH-r  IK.  at  liMHI  p.ni.,  .Mr.  Lew¬ 
is  Hut'll  CtMtper  of  I'otuiat.  .Mithit^an 
will  tontliitt  a  bassoon  clinic  for 


Hugh  Cooper 
"Bouoon"  Clinician 


A.SBDA  members.  Mr.  Camper's  back¬ 
ground  as  a  bassfMinist  with  the  De¬ 
troit  .Symphtiny,  basMMin  instructor  at 
the  University  of  .Michigan,  and  a 
clinic ian  ol  wide  experiente.  tjualifies 
him  among  the  foremost  men  in  his 
field  today.  .\  graduate  ol  the  public 
scIkniIs  of  Bontiat.  Camper  was  a 
former  student  of  Dale  U.  Harris,  first 
pn'sident  «»f  ,\.SBD,\.  I'he  program 
committee  is  indeed  very  happy  that 
.Mr.  Cam|X‘r  will  be  with  us,  and  are 
certain  that  his  sym|msium  on  the 
bassemn  will  lx  of  utmost  interc'st  to 
all  .X.SBD.A  memlK-rs. 

fhe  name  ol  Bhilip  Farkas  is  very 
well  known  in  the  music  world  Ixcause 
of  his  outstanding  work  in  the  field  ol 
French  horn  playing.  He  is  a  native  ol 
Cihicago  and  Ixgan  playing  the  French 
liorn  in  junior  high  schcNil.  U|)on 
graduation  from  high  school,  .Mr.  F'ar- 
kas  enrolled  in  the  Uhicago  C^ivic 
Orchestra,  a  training  lor  future  Sym¬ 
phony  niemlxrs.  This  led  directly  to 
a  career  which  included  the  solo  horn 
|)osition  with  the  Kansas  Caty  Bhil- 
harmonic.  Cleveland  .Symphony,  Bos 
ton  Symphony,  and  the  C:hicago  .Sym 
phony.  He  has  also  ap|K‘ared  as  a 
soloist  with  the  Clhicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Besides  playing  with  the 
Ohicago  .Symphony,  Mr.  F'arkas  is  the 
horn  instructetr  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
recently  ptiblisheci  Imok.  "The  .Art  ol 
Horn  IMaying."  .Mr.  Farkas  will  con¬ 
duct  his  clinic  on  DecemiK-r  16,  at  S:00 
p.m.  for  the  benefit  of  ASBD.A  mem¬ 
bers. 

On  the  o|K-ning  evening  of  the  6th 
.Xnnual  Convention  of  the  .ASBD.A, 
memiK'rs  will  lx  privileged  to  hear 
the  outstanding  Cihicago  Symphony 
Brass  F.nsemble.  I  his  group  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  informal  concert-clinic.  Flach 
member  is  a  key  player  in  the  famous 
Clhicago  Symphony  and  each  is  an 
outstanding  teacher  and  artist  in  his 
own  right,  ft  would  lx  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  talented  as.sembly  of 
players  —  certainly  in  no  other  form 
is  it  {mssible  to  enjoy  the  full  beauty 
of  these*  fine  instrumentalists.  The 


group  has  gone  as  far  back  as  several 
hunclred  years  for  part  ol  their  concert 
music.  Some  of  the  music  they  play  has 
been  written  es|xtially  for  the  en¬ 
semble.  The  gifted  ensemble  has  prov¬ 
en  extremely  |>opular  in  communities 
wherever  they  have  appeared  and  each 
season  their  available  time  outside  ol 
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symphony  engagements  is  t|uickly 
taken.  The  players  are  Frank  Crisa- 
fulli,  tromixme;  .Ainoltl  Jacobs,  tuba; 
Adolph  Herseth,  trum|xt:  Wayne  Bar¬ 
rington,  French  horn;  and  Renold 
.Schilke,  trumpet. 

Dr.  Jody  C^.  Ffall,  C^hief  .Acoustical 
Fingineer  of  Camn,  and  Dr.  F’arle  I.. 
Kent.  Director  of  Research  of  Camn. 
will  lx  the  two  technical  clinicians  for 
our  convention  this  year.  Jo  list  their 
long  list  of  contributions,  research, 
and  other  data,  would  fill  this  entire 
column.  .Suffice  to  say  that  they  are 
outstanding  men  in  their  field,  and 
their  clinics  will  be  of  genuine  interest 
to  all  .ASBD.A  memixrs.  On  December 
15  at  11:00  a.m.,  they  will  present  a 
demonstration  entitled  “The  Ear  anti 
.Music.”  I'his  will  lx  a  demonstration 
Icxture  concerning  the  way  music  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  functioning  of  the  ear. 
There  are  many  standards  related  to 
hearing  that  are  not  commonly  knov  n 
and  understocKl.  Th(*se  are  explain'  d 
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bers  will  be  extended  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Bunar,  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  Junior  College,  Joliet,  at  the  first 
general  session. 

Officers  and  the  Executive  Board 
v.'ill  be  meeting  at  8:30  a.ra.  on  Sun¬ 
day,  December  14,  the  first  day  of  the 
convention.  Registration  will  begin  at 
1:30  p.m.  and  will  continue  until  6:(M) 
p.m.  At  3:15  on  Sunday  afternoon,  we 
shall  have  a  concert  by  the  University 
of  Michigan  Symphony  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  William  Revelli. 
At  7:45  p.m.  a  demonstration  of  the 
Initiation  Ceremony  of  the  Modern 
Music  Masters  will  be  given  for 
ASBD.\  members.  .At  8:15,  the  concert 
and  informal  brass  clinic  by  the  Chi- 
and  demonstrated  in  a  popular  non-  cago  Symphony  Brass  Ensemble  will 
tedinical  way  that  is  of  interest  to  be  presented  for  the  membership.  The 

musicians.  Dr.  Kent  will  give  this  very  National  Membership  Committee  will 

interesting  demonstration  and  clinic. 

Dr.  Hall  and  Dr.  Kent  will  both 
collal>orate  on  the  second  section  of 
their  clinic  at  4:45  on  December  15. 
rhis  session  will  be  called  “The  Inside 
Story  of  Brass  Instruments.”  It  will 
be  a  very  interesting  clinic  to  all 
meml)crs  as  it  will  have  to  do  with 
the  three  main  characteristics  of  musi¬ 
cal  tones  —  pitch,  dynamics,  and  tone 
quality.  It  has  Ir'cii  found  that  instru¬ 
ments,  the  musician,  environment,  and 
hearing  music,  must  l)e  explored  in 
order  to  learn  more  al)out  the  per¬ 
formance  of  brass  instruments. 

l.ast  year  in  St.  Petersburg  we  had 
“orange  juice”  breaks.  This  year  at 
Joliet,  we  shall  have  “coffee  breaks” 
through  the  courte.sy  of  Mr.  Mc.Allister 
and  I'hk  Sc:hck)l  Musician.  He  says 
that  the  wives  will  do  all  the  work 
and  The  .School  Musician  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  coffee,  cream,  and  sugar.  800 
souvenir  programs  will  l>e  printed  for 
the  convention  along  with  800  copies 
of  the  yellow  convention  program. 

The  official  welcome  to  ASBD.A  mem- 


Blessing  Issues 
''Manual  of  Deportment" 

For  Bandsmen 


Manual  of  Deportment  for  Band 
Members”  is  a  16-page  booklet  written 
by  a  well  known  band  director  and 
just  released  by  the  makers  of  Blessing 
Band  Instruments  for  distribution  by 
the  band  director  to  his  bandmen.  The 
manual  outlines  fundamental  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  band  mem¬ 
ber’s  attitude  and  behavior  at  try-outs, 
challenges,  rehearsals  and  public  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  his  responsibilities  in 
the  use  of  uniforms,  school  music  and 
schcHil  instruments.  .Samples  are  avail¬ 
able  without  cost  to  school  music  of 
ficials,  along  with  information  on  how 
copies  may  be  obtained  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  band.  Please  address  E.  K. 
Blessing  Co.,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


Ch’cago  Symphony  Brass  Ensemblo 
"Recital  and  Brass"  Clinicians 


University  of  Illinois 

Adds  Science  of  Electronics 


First  graduate  course  in  musical 
applications  of  the  new  science  of 
electronics  is  being  given  this  fall  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  project  of  the  School  of  Music 
and  the  Graduate  College. 

In  charge  of  the  program  is  Prof. 
L.  .\.  Hiller,  recently  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  inorganic  chemistry,  who  has 
Iteen  transferred  to  the  music  faculty 
for  this  purjMise.  He  is  composer  of 
“Illiac  Suite,”  a  string  cjuartet  from 
materials  pnKluced  electronically  by 
the  University’s  high-speed  computor 
and  of  a  number  of  other  musical 
works. 

Prof.  Hiller  also  will  work  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  programming  for  the  compu¬ 
tor  to  produce  musical  materials  which 
can  be  transcribed  into  conventional 
musical  notation.  In  addition,  he 
hopes  to  develop  a  method  of  trans¬ 
ferring  music  to  punched  tape  from 
which  printed  music  .may  be  quickly 
produced.  Transcriptions  of  ancient 
musical  notation  by  musical  scholars 
could  then  be  quickly  reproduced  for 
contemporary  use. 

In  his  class  in  musical  acoustics  and 
experimental  electronic  music  are  four 
composers,  a  musicologist,  a  music 
education  student,  and  an  electrical 
engineer.  They  will  work  on  com¬ 
position  of  music  from  recorded 
sounds,  and  in  other  areas  of  electronic 
music. 

A  recording  of  Hiller’s  “Illiac 
Suite,”  first  performed  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  in  August  1956,  has 
been  played  frequently  before  scien¬ 
tific  and  musical  groups.  Hiller  is  also 
the  author  of  a  book  on  electronic 
music  soon  to  be  published  by  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill. 


Dr.  Jody  C.  Hall 
'Tho  Ear  and  Music"  Co-Clinician 


be  meeting  for  two  sessions  on  the 
opening  day  of  our  convention.  They 
will  have  their  first  meeting  at  12:30 
and  again  at  5:30  p.m. 

From  the  outline  of  the  tentative 
program  for  the  convention,  it  looks 
bigger  and  better  than  last  year  if 
that  is  possible.  Your  convention  com¬ 
mittee  is  most  desirous  of  having  a 
large  turn-out  of  our  membership  for 
this  6th  Annual  Gonvention.  It  is 
your  organization,  and  to  keep  it  on 
the  high  level  of  activities  and  work 
by  many  members,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us 
to  make  every  effort  to  attend  this  very 
important  and  outstanding  conven¬ 
tion.  Again,  let  me  urge  you  to  write 
now  for  your  room  reservations  at  the 
Hotel  Louis  Joliet  and  mark  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Carl  Smith,  Manager. 

See  you  all  in  Joliet  on  December 
}*Ah! 


Do  wo  have  YOUR  bond 
picture  in  the  ASBDA  files? 
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F,  £  OUs  &  Son  Amounces  Award 
Vdamers  in  Sdadarsh^  Contest 


Mr.  R.  B.  Olds  announced  the  lollowing  award  winners  ui  the  iirst  K.  B. 
Olds  &  Son  scholarships.  I'he  awards  were  open  to  Junior,  Senior  or  Grad¬ 
uate  Students,  who  as  students  in  300-400  accredited  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  who  grant  degrees  in  music,  were  eligible  for  entry  in  the  contest. 

1st  Award  of  $500  to: 

Alexandra  Fierce  —  New  Kiiglaiul 
(>)iisers'ator)'  of  Musk.  Boston.  "The 
Abstraction  of  the  Dance" 

The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  to 
provide  additional  incentive  for  oh 
ginal  thought,  careful  research  and 
readable  presentation  ol  papers,  thesis 
and  dissertations  on  an\  phase  of  in- 
struniental  musit.  I  lie  awards  provide 
an  additional  inditation  ol  the  close 
and  pleasant  relationships  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  sthtxjls  and  industry  in 
the  muskal  insrument  field. 

Under  the  terms  ol  the  scholarship 
aniiouiuements.  should  F.  F.  Olds  & 
Son  decide  to  publish  any  of  the  pa- 
jx-rs  enterc-d  in  the  contest,  the  pub¬ 
lished  material  will  be  made  available 
to  all  accredited  college  and  universi¬ 
ty  libraric's  at  cost  or  at  no  charge. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  C. 
Kainum,  Director  Fmeritus  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Bands,  rfie 
entries  were  carefully  read,  evaluated 
and  rated  by  the  following  eminent 
niasic  educators:  C.  A.  Burmeister, 
Uhaimian,  Department  of  Music  Edu¬ 
cation,  Northwestern  University  — 
George  Wain,  Professor  of  Wcxxl- 
winds  and  Flnsembles,  Olx-rlin  Col- 
Ic-ge  —  and  Manley  R.  Whitcomb,  Di 
rector  of  Bands,  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  (k>ncensus  of  opinion  among  the 
(Turn  to  page  .51) 


Thomas  Hohstadt  —  Eastman  School 
of  Music  of  the 
University  of  R<»- 
chester 

"Solo  l.iterature 
lor  the  Trumpet" 


2nd  Award  of  $350  to; 


Davis  —  Northwestern 
University,  Evans 
ton,  Illinois  "A 
(kmiparison  of  the 
Organization  and 
0|K‘ration  <»l  Stu- 
dent  Staffs  ol 
Marching  Bands 
in  the  Big  Ten 
Universities" 


Thomas  /. 


Thomas  Hehstodt 

$S00  winnor  of  F.  E.  OMs  I,  Son  Award 


3rd  Award  of  $200  to: 

Melvin  E.  Pontious  —  OlK-rlin  fk>l- 
lege,  Oberlin, 
Ohio  "An  Inves¬ 
tigation  ol  the 
Principles  ol  Ion 
al  Production  and 
.Articulation  for 
Brass  Insiru- 
nients” 

special  award  ol  SlaO.IMI  is  being 
made  by  the  Olds  (kmipany  to  Mr. 
Raymond  J.  Silles  ol  Northwestern 
University  for  his  jiaper  entitled  "Bas¬ 
ic  Repair  Handixrok  for  Musical  In¬ 
struments.” 

In  addition,  F.  E.  Olds  He  Son  is  pre¬ 
senting  special  cash  awards  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  whose  papers,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  merited 
s[X‘cial  attention: 

Jordan  C.anzone  —  The  Chicago 
Conservatory,  “The  Organizing  and 
Developing  ol  a  Music  Program  at  the 
High  School  Level”. 

John  Chowning  —  Wittenlierg  Ck>l- 
lege,  Springfield,  Ohio,  "The  Exten¬ 
sion  and  Co-ordination  of  the  Melo¬ 
dic,  Harmonic  and  Rhythmic  Capaci- 
tic-$  of  the  Traditional  Percussion  In¬ 
struments”. 

Joseph  G.  Constantino  —  Manhat¬ 
tan  Schcxjl  of  .Music  —  New  York  City, 
"The  Dance  Arrangement”. 

John  C.  Thomas  —  Morehead  State 
College  —  Morehead,  Kentucky, 
“Teaching  the  Physically  Handicap¬ 
ped  Child  in  the  .School  Band" 


Thomoi  L.  Davis 

$350  winnor  of  F.  E.  Olds  A  Son  Award 


MoKrin  E.  Fontiout 

$200  winnor  of  F.  E.  OMt  A  Son  Aworr- 


Raymond  J.  Nillot 

SfMciol  $150  F.  E.  Old*  A  Son  Award 


TR/NG  teachers’ 


By  FRANK  W.  HILL,  A.SJ.A. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
I  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  Great  Teachers  Are  Real  Persons 

I^st  August,  for  the  eighth  conseeu- 
live  year,  1  spent  a  week,  at  the  annual 
^  String  leathers  Conference  at  Inter- 
)  IcMheii.  .\fichigan.  Situated  in  the 
north  winhIs  area,  with  varation-land 
I  privileges,  the  IcKale  is  ideal  for  music 
i  making  and  gcNKi  fellowship. 

I  1  he  l.'rO  string  enthusiasls  atiend- 
I  ing  the  conference  came  Irom  widely 
f  separated  states  and  are  dt'dicated  to 

(their  chosen  art  and  imitued  with  an 
insatiable  desire  to  learn  and  to  play. 

I  “Shop-talk”  during  all  the  waking 
j  hours,  clavses  conducted  hy  the  "brass" 
of  the  fiddle  world,  and  Mo/art.  Keet- 
hoveii,  and  Brahms  resounding  Irom 
c  quartets,  trios,  and  cxtets  eombined 
*  to  make  the  week-long  meeting  a  high- 
1  ly  satisfactory  close  to  the  year's  work 
1^  and  an  inspiring  prelude  for  the  win¬ 
ter's  lalxnirs. 

i'his  year,  among  the  kindly  and 
understanding  faculty,  was  that  Dc'an 
s  of  artist-teachers.  Ia>uis  Persinger.  1 
had  met  the  maestro  l)efore.  but  sev- 
^  en  clays  of  continued  professional  and 
close  personal  relationship  revealed 
many  of  the  facets  that  make  up  the 
I  real,  inside  teacher  and  friend. 

.\  gentle  humanitarian  with  an 
abiidant  capacity  for  puckish  humor. 
*  a  patient  understanding,  and  a  vast 
^  world  of  fascinating  experience.  .Mr. 
>  Persinger  endearcnl  himself  to  all  who 
^  came  to  know  him. 

^  It  CK cured  to  me  that  |)erhaps  the 
"surc-ess”  (if  such  a  prosaic  term  is 
fitting  —  and  it  seems  inadequate 
somehow)  of  master  teachers  is  cle- 
^  pendent  more  on  sincerety  and  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  desire  to  help  than  on  reper- 
toire  and  technical  versatility:  though 
Persinger  is  most  adequately  equippc'd 
with  thc*sc‘  also.  He  seemed  to  gain  a 
high  degree  of  personal  satisfaction 
when  his  efforts  t<*  explain  and  illus¬ 
trate  subtle  (x>ints  in  technic  and 
interpretation  were  understcxxi  by  his 
fager  devotees.  While  intenscdy  serious 
in  his  teachings,  his  mildly  jocidar. 
hut  never  tcH>  critical,  manner  main- 
tainc^d  an  easy,  comfortable  attitude 
in  his  audience  and  one  felt  that 
master  and  students  were  equals  and 
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that  each  might  learn  from  the  other. 

.Seldom,  he  repeatedly  stated,  was 
there  one  "correct''  way  of  doing  this 
or  that.  One's  own  personality  dictated 
the  "best"  way  —  at  least,  for  the  per¬ 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
perhaps  many  methods  of  playing  this 
or  that  phrase  which  offend  one’s 
taste  and  might  appear  ridiculous. 
These,  also.  Mr.  Persinger  illustrated 
to  the  great  delight  of  those  who 
wished  they  possessed  the  facile  ability 
to  play  thusly  with  such  "style"  and 
ease. 

.Apart  from  his  daily  illustrated 
lectures,  Persinger  joined  the  shop-talk 
around  the  meal  tables  and  in  the 
Club  Room.  Never  obtrusive,  but  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  join  the  fun,  his  an¬ 
ecdotes  commanded  strict  attention 
and  probably  everyone  mentally  tcxik 
notes  to  use  even  the  asides  and  the 
whimsies  in  their  classes  back  home. 

We  reluctantly  took  leave  of  this 
teacher  of  “greats”  and  the  other  re- 
s|>ectetl  and  admired  instructors,  of 
each  other  —  so  many  of  whom  had 
returned  for  the  sixth  and  seventh 
time  —  gratified  and  resolved  to  teach 
with  more  of  the  cpialities  that  make 
for  satisfied  teachers  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dents. 

I  can  hear  you  sjiy  "What?  String 
teachers  on  vacation  who  play  and  talk 
strings  all  day?  .Sounds  like  a  mailman 
taking  a  walk  on  Sunday.”  Rut  so  it 
is;  musicians  may  l>e  a  cra/y  lot  but 
they're  happiest  when  they  g<»  on  vaca¬ 
tion  with  their  fiddles. 

Before  leaving  you  for  this  month. 
1  must  pay  tribute  to  a  small  group 
of  “stringstrumentalists"  at  the  Inter- 
IcKhen  meeting  who  are  identified 
with  the  “.Xmateur  C.hamber  .Music 
Players"  —  a  growing  organization  ol 
amateurs  whose  avcMation  is  to  play 
string  ensembles.  .Xiicl  they  do  it  very 
well  —  sometimes  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  us  professionals.  Pos.sessed  of 
excellent  instruments,  imbued  with  an 
insatiable  enthusiasm  and  apparently 
endowcxl  with  im|x>ssible  stamina,  they 
lose  themselves  in  ecstacy  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  classic  composers 
Irom  dawn  to  dusk.  I  do  not  mean  to 
decry  their  musical  pursuits.  Far  from 
it.  We  professionals  envy  them,  poss¬ 
ibly  because,  through  their  music  mak¬ 
ing  (and  they  come  from  varied  pro¬ 
fessional  walks  of  life)  they  |>erhaps 
find  "escape”  from  the  cares  of  law. 
medicine,  or  insurance  salesmanship, 
whereas  we.  who  devcvte  our  existence 
to  music  teaching,  can  only  make 
more  music  among  the  trees  and  water¬ 
ways. 

The  continuing  ambition  to  better 
ourselves  is  testified  to  by  the  flow  of 
S5.00  checks  to  .ASTA's  Treasurer, 
Howard  Van.Sickle  of  Mankato  State 


College,  Mankato,  Minn.,  for  which 
members  receive  helpful  publications 
throughout  the  year.  Won't  you  join 
us? 

The  Knd 

Enid's  Tri-State  Festival 

Deadline  Dates  Are  Set 


Word  has  been  receivetl  from  Dr. 
Milburn  E.  C.arey,  Festival  Manager 
for  the  27th  .Annual  Tri-.State  Music 
Festival,  Enid.  Oklahoma  that  the 
deadlines  have  l)een  set  for  entries. 
The  solo  and  en.semble  deadline  is 
.March  1st,  while  the  deadline  for  entry 
of  bands,  orchestras,  and  t  horal  groups 
is  .April  1st. 

The  Tri-State  Music  Festival  at  Enid 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
.S(h(x>l  Administrators  attending  the 
festival  each  year  are  amazed  at  the 
ediuational  value  derived  by  students 
who  participate.  They  give  enthusi- 
astit  endorsement  to  the  project. 


Mor*  than  2500  wonderful  students  glided, 
jived,  and  bounced  to  the  music  of  the  four 
finalist  during  the  Stage  Bond  Competitions 
at  the  Enid,  Oklahoma,  Tri-State  Music  Festi¬ 
val  last  year. 

There  are  ID  different  tyfK-s  of 
events  that  any  schrMtl  in  the  nation 
may  enter.  They  are:  Symphony,  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  Marching  Band,  Chorus, 
Boys  Glee  Club,  Girls  Glee  Club,  Stage 
Band,  Sight  Reading  Rand,  Sight 
Reading  Orchestra,  Woodwind  Solos, 
Brass  .Solos.  String  Solos.  Percussion 
.Solos,  VrKal  .Solos,  Instrumental  En¬ 
sembles,  Vocal  Ensembles,  Tri-.State 
Symphony,  Tri-State  Chorus,  Tri-State 
Band.  No  where  else  in  the  nation  are 
there  so  many  opportunities  offered 
these  youth  in  their  rightful  divisions. 
Last  year  more  than  I0,0(K)  students 
participated. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  27th 
annual  Festival  scheduled  for  this  year 
will  be  a  repeat  of  the  Stage  Band 
Competitions.  Chuck  Suber,  Publisher 
of  DOWN  BE.VT,  is  a  strong  advo- 
{Turn  In  page  61) 
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National  Catholic 
Bandmaster’s  Association 


By  Robert  O'Brien,  N.C.B.A.,  C.B.D.N.A. 


President,  N.C.B.A.,  Director  of  Bands,  L'niverilty  of  Noire  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


THE  BAND  AND  THE  CATHOLIC 
MUSIC  EDUCATION 

An  address  hy  Hei>.  l^itrick  Maloney, 
C.  S.  f,'..  Music  Department,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Sotre  Dame,  at  the  .VC/iA 
Convention, 

Not  liM>  few  weeks  ago,  in  language 
far  from  inusital.  a  good  friend  of 
mine  expressed  his  dismay  that  “this 
thing  siiould  talk  to  a  group  of  hanti 
peojile.”  1  his  tiling  so  (ontemptuously 
referred  to  was  myself  totally  involved 
in  the  voeal  and  keyixtard  ends  of 
musit  education.  There  is  perhaps 
some  incongruity  in  my  s|K*aking  here 
this  morning,  but  as  one  ahs<irlH‘d  in 
the  prohlems  of  Catholic  Music  Kduca- 
tion.  I  not  only  consented  to  s|K-ak 
hut  I  welcome  the  chance. 

The  incongruity  can  hrtwever  Ik- 
les.sened.  1  have  had  my  share  of  band 
experience  n<»t  as  an  educator  but  as 
one  iH-ing  educated.  .Specifically  1 
played  the  clarinet  in  the  Crown  Point 
High  .SchcKtl  Band  (Indiana  state 
champion  in  its  class  for  many  con¬ 
secutive  years)  and  the  drum  in  the 
state  champion  drum  and  bugle  corp 
of  the  .American  Legion.  I  could  there¬ 
fore  speak  to  y<»u  of  the  coticlusiotis 
1  have  drawn  fnttti  this  ex|)erietite 
aticl  relate  theiti  to  semie  of  our  spe¬ 
cific  problems  as  (!aiholic  tnusic  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  field  of  tnusic  educatioti. 

But  the  incongruity  can  further  l>e 
lessened  —  even  made  to  disappear 
or  at  least  seem  to  Ik-  insignificant  if 
we  should  cotisicler  those  problematical 
areas  common  to  the  (Catholic  Band¬ 
master  and  the  Catholic  choral  teacher 
in  relation  to  musit  education  in  its 
broadest  scope. 

1  shall  therefore  sjteak  of  what  we 
may  call  the  heroic  |K>sitiun  of  the 
Bandmaster,  secondly  I  shall  discuss 
the  band  and  its  role  in  the  field  of 
Catholic  tnusic  t-ducation  particularly 
by  way  of  correlatioti  with  vcKal  music 
in  our  Catholic  schcxtls. 

Bandmasters  are  heroes  to  the  youtig 
people  who  play  f<»r  them.  They  are 
never  just  atiother  tc-acher  in  the  high 
schcKtl  program.  They  are  tneti  who 
wield  authority,  thc-v  are  tneti  on 


whotti  the  -xhiNil  officials  de|K‘tul,  ttiosi 
of  all,  they  are  tneti  who  give  tnusical 
satisfaction  and  pride  to  the  battel 
memlK-rs  aticl  to  the  whole  student 
body.  They  are  the  key  to  the  high 
school  students  contact  with  beauty. 
For  many  students  the  bandmaster  is 
the  first  creator  of  the  aesthetic  exper¬ 
ience,  and  for  some  he  is  the  only 
creator  of  this  esthetic  experience.  Do 
not  minimise  your  role  in  this  matter. 
Phonograph  records  of  Walter  and 
Toscaniiini  p  laying  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  .Mo/art,  and  Wagner  over  the 
finest  of  iiUKlern  hi-ficlelity  ecpiipment 
never  touch  the  real  ex|K-rience  of  live 
music.  It  is  the  bandmaster  who  pro 
vides  and  directs  this  ex|>eriente.  True, 
he  may  have  to  substitute  Holst,  ffan- 
son,  (ioultl.  and  .Sousa  lor  the  prev¬ 
iously  mentioned  toni|K>sers  on  his 
|>rograni,  but  these  are  tom|Misers  of 
musical  worth  and  the  value  of  the 
live  experience  can  far  surpass  that 
of  the  recorded  symphony,  no  matter 
how  poetic  may  Ik-  the  recorded  |k-i- 
formance. 

Let  me  illustrate  s|k-c  die  ally.  We 
all  know  the  story  of  how  the  young 
.Mozart  was  enthrallc-d  by  the  sound 
of  the  tliircl  and  of  the  triad.  This 
thrill  I  pro|K)sc-  wpultl  never  have  been 
so  great  had  it  not  been  a  live  musical 
experience.  Had  it  been  some  thing 
gotten  from  a  phonograph  the  thrill 
would  have  been  Ic-sseiied.  What  1 
propose  is  at  least  true  in  my  own 
ex|K-riente  with  choruses  and  on  my 
own  instrument,  the  organ.  To  hear 
harmonies  and  melcKlies  and  rhythms 
in  the  making  is  a  far  greater  joy  than 
to  hear  them  already  made  over  a 
loudspc-aker 

I  remt-miK-r  s|>ecilically  the  first 
time  I  Silt  in  the  senior  high  schcxil 
hand.  It  is  one  of  those  vivid  memories 
I  shall  never  forget.  The  wave  of 
harmonic  and  melodic  motion  left  me 
speechless  and  I  can  only  dt-scribe  it 
to  you  as  memory  of  exejuisite  beauty. 
I'll  is  impression  was  so  great  to  me  1 
am  sure  because-  it  was  live.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  my  first  perfomiancc- 
wiih  a  symphony  orchcfstra. 

Is  my  ex[K-rienre  unic|uer  I  think 


not.  Maybe  we  take  such  tilings  tor  |j 
granted,  but  to  the  student  discover-  [| 
ing  these  iK-autiful  things  fur  the  first  |i 
time  they  are  moments  not  to  lie  | 
underestimatc-d.  A'ou  as  bandniasiers  c 
provide  them.  | 

This  phenomenon  gives  you  the  lole  |: 
of  hero  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

You  are  leaders  of  students.  You  are 
to  a  certain  extent  their  idols.  .Such  » 
a  role  therefore  givcfs  you  far  gre.iter  I 
rc-sponsibility  than  that  of  the  orcliii-  | 
ary  teacher  in  our  secondary  schcMils.  | 
Your  students  are  going  to  obsc-rse 
how  you  live,  ^'our  personality  will  lie 
under  their  constant  surveillance.  How  ■ 
you  react  to  different  crises,  how  you  t 
control  your  teni|K-r,  how  you  get  I 
along  with  fellow  laculty  membe-rs.  f 
and  how  you  rc-gard  your  own  family 
lift-  —  These  arc-  areas  of  your  life 
under  constant  inspection  by  your 
students  pretisc-ly  lic-taust-  your  role  j 
is  one  of  a  hero.  .\nd  how  you  impre-ss 
tht-ni  in  these-  matters  will  detenninc- 
your  effectiveness  as  a  music  educator 
and  as  a  Latholic  c-ducator.  t 

'The  second  area  I  wish  to  discuss  { 
today  is  a  prohleni  |K-tuliar  to  our 
Latholic  Schools  and  is  involved  with  - 
the  de-fit  ient  ies  or  limitations  of  the  | 
viKal  program  of  music  education  in  | 
our  Catholic  scIumiI  system.  t 

The  problem  s|K‘tifitally  is  this:  In  l 
our  vcKal  musit  program  so  much  I 
emphasis  is  given  of  necc-ssity  to  (irt-g-  I 
orian  (diant  that  the  very  aims  of^ 
music  education  can  be  defeatc-d.  It  ; 
is  the  role  of  the  Bandmaster  in  Cath¬ 
olic  music  education  to  make  up  for 
this  lack  of  balance. 

1  have  no  olijectioii  to  (iregoriaii  ’ 
C:hant.  Rather  1  am  very  fond  of  it  E 
from  a  Liturgical  point  of  view,  from  I 
a  niusicological  point  of  view,  from  1 
a  musical  point  of  view,  and  from  a  ^ 
music  educator's  |Miint  of  view.  Its  Lit-  ^ 
urgical  and  musicologital  value  art-  I  , 
think  self-evident  and  need  no  elalxir-  . 
ation  here,  lu  musical  value  is  also 
1  think  quite  obvious.  Witness  its 
influence  on  the  great  composers  of  I 
Ixith  past  and  present.  .McKlern  coin-  | 
|Kisers  find  its  modal  tonality  and  its 
free  rhythm  more  than  fascinating  and  ^ 
we  may  take  a  certain  amount  of  justi-  . 
liable  pride  in  this  heritage  of  our  j 
faith. 

But  the  value  of  (iregorian  Chant 
in  Catholic  music  c-ducation  is  limited 
and  so  many  of  our  venal  instructors  I 
fail  to  see  this  limitation.  Why  is  it  e 
limited?  Because  it  is  merely  one  kind  I 
of  music  and  if  there  is  any  point  in 
the  psychology  of  music  education  that  , 
must  lie  stre-ssed  it  is  variety  of  rnusnal 
experience  lor  Ixitli  performer  atid  | 
listener.  Professional  voice  teachers  I 
consistently  decry  the  singing  of  I 
church  music  iK-cause  it  fails  to  le-  I 
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vei  ‘p  \«Hal  intensity  and  vocal  e\- 
pri  sion.  I'his  failure  is  particularly 
trn<  of  Gregorian  Chant. 

I  )h  yes,  it  has  rhythm  and  it  has 
mthxly  in  highly  organized  sthemes, 
but  these  are  strange  to  the  motlern 
eai  and  do  not  strike  force  fully 
enough  the  majority  ol  our  students 
in  order  to  stimulate  the  musical  re- 
s|>onse  or  the  esthetic  experiences  of 
musical  inietry. 

Do  not  take  me  wrongly.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  drop  Gregorian  Chant; 
rather  I  suggest  it  be  but  one  among 
many  kinds  of  musical  experiences. 
What  I  propose  is  greater  variety  in 
our  vixal  music  program. 

Here  precisely  is  where  the  band¬ 
master  should  take  over  if  our  vcxal 
instructors  do  not.  Let  us  have  more 
music  and  a  great  variety  of  music. 

If  the  vocal  instructor  catinot  stimu¬ 
late  musical  participation  in  everyone 
because  of  the  sometimes  necessary 
over-emphasis  on  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
let  the  bandmaster  at  least  not  fail 
to  keep  in  mind  the  goals  of  music 
education  —  to  stimulate  the  musical 
response  in  every  student  through  a 
well  designed  and  varied  program.  If 
one  kind  of  music  does  not  elicit  this 
res|xinse  pc'rhaps  another  will.  In  any 
case  it  is  im|xirtant  that  the  response 
be  elicited  in  every  student,  so  keep 
firing,  I  lieg  you,  until  each  and  every 
student  in  school  has  experienced  the 
beauty  of  music. 

In  relation  to  this  same  problem  I 
find  among  those  who  should  know  an 
appalling  ignorance  of  the  Camcept 
of  .\fusic  Kducation  in  our  Caitholic 
.ScluMils.  These  |x‘ople  think  of  musi« 
only  in  terms  of  Gregorian  Chant. 
Whenever  I  mention  to  someone  that 
I  teach  intisic  in  this  I'niversity.  f 
inevitably  get  the  reply,  "Oh!  Greg¬ 
orian  Chant.”  Surely  there  is  more 
music  than  that.  .And  it  is  up  to  us  to 
prove  to  the  clergy  this  fact.  V\'e  must 
remove  this  narrow  concept  of  the 
Catholic  and  |)articularly  of  the  priest 
and  religious  in  the  field  of  music 
education.  W^e  are  consigned  to  too 
utilitation  a  role  as  a  musician  and 
not  enough  of  the  role  of  artistic 
creators  of  the  musical  experience. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  suggest 
that  the  really  best  musical  educator 
is  good  music.  .\  compromise  in  this 
matter  is  not  in  order.  I  remember  the 
days  when  my  high  .school  band  won 
championships  year  after  year,  and  so 
did  our  chorus.  Several  reasons  for 
such  success  were  all  siilxirdinate  to 
the  fact  that  these  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  performed  goexi  music  at  all 
times.  There  never  was  rcMim  for  the 
trivial.  The  players  enjoyed  this  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  whole  sclnxil  and 
town  took  pride  in  their  atcomplish- 


H«r«  are  the  officers  of  the  newly  founded  Notionol  School  Orchestra  Association  (NSOA).  Left 
to  right;  Orville  Dolly,  Treasurer,  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Moddy,  1st  Vice  President,  Trougott  Rohner, 
President,  Robert  H.  Rimer,  2nd  Vice  President,  and  Forest  R.  Etling,  Secretary. 


National  School  Orchestra 

Association  Is  A  Reality 

■A  group  of  over  thirty  music  edu¬ 
cators,  representing  thirteen  states,  met 
at  the  National  Music  Camp  at  Inter- 
Irxhen,  Michigan,  on  August  23,  24, 
and  25  to  plan  and  organize  The  Na¬ 
tional  Schfxil  Orchestra  Assexiation. 

The  officers  of  the  assexiation  are 
President.  Traugott  Rohner,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Instrumentalist 
Magazine,  Evanston.  Illinois;  1st  Vice- 
President,  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  president 
and  founder  of  the  National  Music 
Camp,  interlexhen,  Michigan;  2nd 
Vice-president,  Robert  H.  Rimer, 
Hoard  of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
secretary,  Forest  R.  Etling,  High 
■School,  Benton  Harlx»r,  Michigan;  and 
treasurer,  Orville  Dally,  High  .School, 
Bryan,  Ohio. 

The  NSO.A  has  for  its  major  pur- 

ments.  When  finally  a  change  in  direc¬ 
tors  in  both  these  organizations  took 
place,  there  also  came  a  change  in  the 
program  material,  and  with  that  there 
came  a  change  in  the  calibre  of  per¬ 
formance.  It  seems  to  say  that  there 
is  a  direct  correlation  between  gcxxl 
music  and  gcxxl  |H'rfcnTnante  in  uur 
schcK)!  music  programs. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  remember 
that  the  greatest  music  educator  is 
great  music,  that  it  is  up  to  you  to 
provide  needed  variety  in  our  Cath¬ 
olic  music  education  programs,  and 
that  to  your  students  you  are  great; 
you  are  their  hertx*s. 

Inquiries  Invited 

The  Nf:B.A  will  be  most  happy  to 
answer  any  c|uestions  you  may  have 
concerning  the  assexiation  and  its 
activities.  Please  addrevs  your  corre- 
s|x>ndence  to  the  national  office  at 
Notre  Dame.  Indiana. 


pose  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
schcxil  orchestras  or  more  specifically: 
to  stress  the  importance  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  in  the  cultural  life  of  .America,  to 
promote  a  balanced  ntusic  program  in 
our  schcxrls,  and  to  acclaim  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  tradition  of  the  symphony 
orchestra. 

Any  school  orchestra  director,  teach¬ 
er,  or  jx’rson  sincerely  interested  it) 
the  welfare  or  promotion  of  orchestras 
may  become  a  member.  College  and 
utiiversity,  senior  and  junior  high 
sch(K)l,  elementary,  private  teachers, 
people  in  the  music  industry  ...  all 
(qualify  for  memlx'rship. 

The  Ixtard  of  directors  of  N.SO.A 
shall  (()n.sist  of  sevetiteen  elected  and 
appoitited  memixrs  selected  from  all 
levels  of  instiuction,  all  geographic 
areas,  and  will  include  representatives 
of  the  .American  String  Teachers  .As¬ 
sexiation,  the  National  .Assexiation  of 
flollege  Wind  and  Percussion  Instritc- 
texs,  a  representative  e)f  industry  and 
schex)!  administrator  appetinted  by  the 
executive  ce)mmittee. 

The  dues  for  N.SO.A  are  .$5.01)  per 
year.  The  fee  will  be  ♦.$  10.00  for  any- 
eine  whe)  wishes  to  be  a  charter  tiiem- 
ber  before  January  1,  1959.  We  feel 
that  NSO.A  will  be  the  Ix'ginning  of 
a  great  music  education  movement 
iti  .America. 


HAVE  YOU  MOVED? 

If  you  have  moved,  or 
are  planning  to  move,  be  sure 
and  notify  us  of  your  old  as 
well  as  your  new  address. 


ib«r,  UM 


Nov.mbor,  1958 
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OHkUi  Prognm,  MU-West  Matkmal  Band  Oink 
Bmember  17-20,  Hotel  Shennan,  Chkago 


rhe  Oificial  Program  of  the 
“Twelfth”  Annual  Mid- West  National 
Band  Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in 
Chicago  Wednesday  through  Satur¬ 
day,  DecemlKT  17-20,  has  just  Ireen  an¬ 
nounced  and  is  given  here  in  com¬ 
plete  form  fur  your  convenience.  All 
school  music  directors,  supervisors  and 
administrators,  and  all  others  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  school  music  program,  are 
cordially  invited  to  attend  all  of  the 
sessions,  which  are  free  to  everyone. 
The  four-day  convention  offers  a  won 
derful  op|x>rtunity  to  glean  informa¬ 
tion  and  refreshment  in  the  world  ol 
music  through  concerts  by  eight  excel¬ 
lent  bands,  twelve  inspiring  instru¬ 
mental  clinics,  exhibits  by  practically 
all  of  the  major  Music  Publishers, 
Unilorm  displays  and  many  others. 
The  schedule  of  events  for  the  four 
days,  as  now  announced,  is  as  follows: 

WodneKlay,  December  17 

P.M.  Clinic  registration,  Me//a- 
nine  Fhx>r,  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man 

2:<K»-ri:(MI  P.M.  OjHMi  House,  Repair 
Shop,  Lyons  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.,  223  West  Lake 
Street 

3:(K)  P.M.  Visiting  Lxhibits 

•l:(K)  P.M.  Open  Rehearsal  "Fourth" 
.All  .American  Bandmas¬ 
ters’  Band  —  Bal  Tabarin 
Room,  Sixth  F'lcx)r;  Major 
Cieorge  H.  Willccxks  ol 
la)ndon,  England,  Direc¬ 
tor 

4:30  P.M.  Organization  -  .Adminis- 
stration  Schcml  —  First  of 
4  90-minute  sessions  — 
H.  F'.  Nutt,  VandeKaxzk 
College.  Limited  Enroll¬ 
ment  by  .Advance  Regis¬ 
tration  with  Mr.  Nutt, 
3219  .S.  Michigan  .Vve., 
(Chicago  Ih,  III. 

4:30  P.M.  Marching  Band  ScIkm)!  — 
First  of  4  90-minute  ses¬ 
sions  —  Orin  F'ird.  Lim¬ 
ited  Enrollment  by  Ad¬ 
vance  Registration  with 
.Mr.  Ford.  Massillon  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Massillon, 
Ohio 

8:(K(  P.M.  Grand  Opening  Ozneert 
by  the  world  -  famous 
“President's  Own”  United 
States  Marine  Band  of 
Washington  D.  C.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  .Albert  Shoep|>er 
Director 


10:00  P.M.  "Let’s  Get  .Acquainted” 
Mixer  in  Louis  XVI 
Room.  Doughnuts  and 
Coffee  or  Tea  Served. 

Thursday,  Dacembar  18 

At  various  hours  Thursday  and 
Friday  forentx>n  and  afterncxzn,  two 
50-minute  clinics  will  l>e  programmed 
simultaneously  in  the  (irand  Ballroom 
and  Louis  XVI  Room,  with  10-minute 
intermissions  lietween  clinics. 

8:45  A.M.  —  Irombone  Clinic  — 
John  Coffey  of  Boston 
10:15  A.M.  Clinic  Concert  by  the  ex¬ 
cellent  .Scottsdale,  Arizo¬ 
na  High  Schex)!  Band,  Eu¬ 
gene  L.  Hanson.  Director. 

1:15  P.M.  Clinic  Cx>ncert  by  the 
very  fine  Midland.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Junior  High  .Sch(x>l 
Band,  F'loyd  Mead,  Di¬ 
rector 

3:00  P.M.  "My  Band  Rcxnn"  —  Pan¬ 
el:  Don  Cuthlrert,  Beloit. 
Wisconsin;  Harold  Finch. 
Highland  Park.  Illinois; 
Harold  Hillyer,  Universi 
ty  City,  Missouri. 

3;(M>  P.M.  Flute  and  Piccolo  (Uinic 
—  Frederick  Wilkins  ol 
the  Firestone  Orchestra 

4:00  P.M.  Clinic  —  Mr.  Max  Pottag 
with  Ensemble  of  50 
French  Horns 

4:00  P.M.  "Music:  Composer,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Dealer,  Director" 
—  Panel,  with  Ray  Dvor¬ 
ak,  Mt>derator 

5:00  P.M.  Visiting  F^xhibits 

5:00-6:30  P.M.  Clinic  —  “Making 
Minor  Repairs”  —  Re 
pair  Shop  at  Lyons  Band 
Instrument  Co. 

8:00  P.M.  Clinic  Concert  by  the 
.Sensational  .Mason  City, 
Iowa,  High  .School  Band, 
Paul  Behm,  Directetr 

Friday,  Docember  19 

9:00  A.M.  Clinic  Concert  by  the  su¬ 
perb  Philadelphia.  Missis¬ 
sippi,  High  School  Band. 
Victor  W.  Zajec,  Director 

ll:(MI  A..M.  "Efficient  Use  of  the 
Warm-Up  Period”  —  Nilo 
Hovey,  Clinician,  with 
Demonstration  Band 

11:00  A..AL  “How  To  Begin  the  Be¬ 
ginners  Better”  —  H.  E. 
Nutt 


1:15  P.M.  Clinic  Concert  by  ibe  ij 
well-known  VandeTC‘)ok  | 
College  Band  of  Chic.<go,  I 
Richard  Brittain,  Diiec-  I 
tor 

3:00  P.M.  “How  to  Build  a  Music 
Department”  —  Hou.ird 
Lyons,  Mixlerator 
Panel:  l.arry  Rouse.  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools, 
Greys  Lake,  Illinois:  > 
Ralph  Houghton,  Su|>er-  * 
visor  of  Music,  kenosha,  i 
Wisconsin;  Larry  Wat- 
hen.  Band  Director,  Wau- 
conda,  Illinois.  J 

3:00  P.M.  Double  Reeds  Clink  -  | 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Best,  Wi-st-  ^ 
ern  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

4:00  P.M.  "Stereophonic  Sound  Is 
Here  To  Stay”  —  Eugene 
Carrington  of  Allied  Ra¬ 
dio  Cksrporation,  Chkago,  > 
with  Demonstration  En-  | 
semble  from  VanderC<Mtk  j 
College  Band  ' 

5:00  P.M.  Visiting  Exhibits 
5:00-6:30  P.M.  Clinic  —  “Making 

Minor  Repairs”  —  Repair  ^ 
Shop  at  Lyons  Band  In  | 
strument  Co. 

5:30  P.M.  Modern  Music  Masters 

Initiation  Ceremony,  ; 
.Alexander  Harley,  Chair-  I 
man  ' 

8::(M)  P.M.  Clink  Concert  by  an  llli 
nois  championship  band, 
the  York  Community  | 
High  School  Band  of  F'lm- 
hurst.  La  Verne  R.  Rei-  • 
mer.  Director 

Saturday,  December  20  I 

8:45-10:00  A.M.  Carrnet  •  rruni|>et  I 
Clinic  —  Leonard  Smith  ' 
of  Detroit.  Michigan  i] 

10:30  .A.M.  Clinic  Concert  by  the  I 
"Fourth”  .All-American  ] 
Bandmasters’  Band  of 
School  Music  Directors 
from  all  48  states  and  ^ 
Canada,  if  possible.  Re¬ 
hearsed  and  Conducted  ' 
by  one  of  England's  most 
distinguished  conductors. 
Major  George  H.  Will-  \ 
coks,  who  has  composed  I 
a  march  especially  for  .md  I 
dedicated  to  this  tweasion.  | 
12:30  P.M.  Grand  Finale  Banquet  in  ^ 
Bal  Tabarin  —  Free  to  Di¬ 
rectors,  Superintendents,  ii 
etc.,  who  have  attended  f 
all  four  days  of  the  (  on-  i 
ventkm.  courtesy  of  the 
participating  Uniform 
Companies:  The  Oad- 
dcKk  Uniforms.  22nd  >nd 
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“great  clinic  in  a  great  city”  plan  now 
to  attend  the  Mid-West  National 
Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chi¬ 
cago  December  17-20.  For  Hotel  Res¬ 
ervation  information  you  may  write  to 
the  Executive  Secretary,  Lee  W.  Peter¬ 
sen,  4  E.  llth  Street.  Peru,  Illinois. 
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Artist's  Itinerary 
FRED  WILKINS-Fiutist 

It  is  the  policy  of  I'hI':  School 
Musician  to  keep  it's  readers  informed 
as  to  the  appearance  of  artists  when 
their  intineraries  become  available. 
Following  is  the  schedule  of  Mr.  Fred 
Wilkins  outstanding  artist  of  the  flute. 
Nov.  20-21  Clinics  and  Recital  NMEA, 
Kearny,  Nebraska. 

Nov.  24-2.5  Clinics  and  Recital,  Calvin 
Caillege,  Battle  Oeek,  Mich. 
l)e(..'»-(i  Clinic  and  Recital  OMEA, 
.\kron,  Ohio. 

Dec.  13  Irt  ASBDA  for  AR  I  LEY,  Jol 
iet.  111. 

D.c.  17-22  Mid-West  Band  Clinic.  C:hi- 
cago.  111.,  Clinic  and  Re¬ 
cital. 

Jan.  7  San  .\ntonio,  I'exas,  Clin¬ 
ic. 

Jan.  8  University  of  I'exas,  Aus¬ 
tin,  I'exas,  CHinic  and  Re¬ 
cital. 

Jan.  0-10  Delmar  Caillege,  (airpus 
C.hristi,  Texas.  Clinic  and 
Recital. 

Jan.  23-25  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  NYSSMA 
and  NMEA  Clinic. 

Fell.  21-25  Wic  hita,  Kansas,  (Uinics 
and  Recitals. 

.Mar.  3-7  NWMEA,  Clinic. 

Mar.  21-25  Sait  i.ake  City,  Clinics. 
.Apr.  2-5  Roanoke,  Virginia.  NMEA, 
Clinic. 

May  2  Enid,  Oklahoma.  Clinics 
and  Recital. 

May  7-10  Chicago,  III.,  (Clinics  and 
Recitals. 

May  we  suggest  that  music  directors 


On  Thursday  aftarnoon,  Docambar  18,  thoM  in  attandanca  at  lha  12th  Anaual  Mid-Wast  National  Band  Clinic  at  tha  Hotal  Sharmon  in  Chicago, 
will  hava  tha  opportunity  of  hooring  a  concart  by  this  fina  group  of  young  musicians  from  that  vary  musical  city.  Midland,  Michigan.  This  is  tha 
Midland  Junior  High  School  Bond,  composad  of  mambars  from  Northaast  and  Control  Intarmadiota  Bands,  of  tha  Midland  Public  Schools,  and 
diroctad  by  Floyd  C.  Mood.  Cons'stontly  for  many  yoars  thasa  bonds  hava  won  high  praisa  from  judgas  in  tha  Michigan  Stata  Fastivols. 


Activa  in  Iowa  music  affairs  is  Paul  Bohm, 
Vica  Prosidont  of  tha  Iowa  Music  Educators 
Association,  and  mambar  of  tha  Iowa  Bond- 
mostars  Associotion.  Ha  is  also  o  mambar  of 
tha  Amaricon  Bondmostors  Association  and  of 
tha  Amar'eon  School  Band  Diroctors  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  will  olso  bo  Mr.  Bahm's  3rd  oppaar- 
onca  in  tha  spotlight  at  tha  Mid-Wost  National 
Bond  Clinic  os  ho  conducts  his  famous  bond  in 
Ihoir  3rd  Mid-Wost  concart  on  Thursdoy  ova- 
ning,  Dacan-ber  18,  in  tha  Grand  Ballroom  of 
tha  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago. 

Oak,  Kansas  (iity  K,  .Mis 
souri;  DeMoulin  Bros.  K; 
Cai.,  Greenville,  Illinois; 
The  Eechheimer  Bros. 
(>>.,  4(K)  Pike  .St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  2,  Ohio;  Uniforms  by 
Ostwald,  Inc.,  Ostwald 
Bldg.,  .Staten  Island  I, 
N.  Y.  Master  <if  (Ceremon¬ 
ies,  Dr.  Raymond  F. 
Dvorak. 

Attending  the  annual  Mid-West 
National  Band  (Clinic  in  December  in 
Chicago  is  a  yearly  treat  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  by  school  music  directors 
from  all  corners  of  the  nation.  If  this 
is  an  event  you  have  mis.sed  in  previ¬ 
ous  years,  delay  no  longer.  For  a  truly 


Introducing  Eugane  L.  Hanson,  Hood  of  tha 
Alliod  Arts  Daportment  and  Dlractor  of  tha 
Scottsdola  Boover  Band  of  Scottsdolo,  Arixono, 
High  School.  Mr.  Hanson  is  presently  vary  busy 
preparing  his  fine  band  to  appear  at  tha  Mid- 
West  National  Band  Clinic  at  the  Hotal  Sher¬ 
man  in  Chicago  on  Thursday,  December  18. 

and  flute  teachers  encourage  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  hear  Mr.  Wilkins  in  person 
if  his  appearance  is  nothin  their  geo¬ 
graphic  area  .  .  .  The  Editor. 


Olds  Announces  Award 

Winners  In  Contest 

{C.ontinued  from  page  4li) 

judges  indicated  a  high  general  level 
«ii  scholarship  in  the  papers. 

.Mr.  Olds  said  that  the  initial  response 
to  the  announcement  of  these  scholar¬ 
ships  and  the  high  level  of  the  entries 
submitted  indicated  that  it  is  a  worth¬ 
while  project  which  the  fac  tory  ho|>es 
to  continue  years  to  come.  He  hopes 
that  many  additional  schools  will  see 
fit  to  sponsor  entries  so  that  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  of  the  scholarships  can  be 
sensed  in  every  geographical  area. 
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PHI  BETA  MU 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BANOMASTERS’  rRATCRNITY 


Jock  H.  Mohan 
Notional  Exocutiv*  Socrotory 
2019  Bradford  Driv* 
Arlington,  T«xa< 


l*hi  Bi-ta  Mu  is  celebrating  its  20th 
anniversary  this  year.  1  hrough  these 
years  we  as  members  have  Ireen  honor¬ 
ed  by  active  membership  which  has 
given  us  a  heritage  unexcelled  in  our 
Held.  To  emphasize  this  responsibility 
in  tarrying  on  the  tradition  of  Phi 
Beta  Mu,  a  list  of  the  honorary  niein- 
Inrs  is  given. 


Honorary  Members  Phi  Beta  Mu 

Russell  E.  .Shrader 
Bob  Nfakoiisky 
Ferde  Grofe 
Dr.  A.  A.  Harding 
Dr.  Frank  Simon 
Dr.  Karl  I.,  king 
Dr.  J.  DeForest  Cline 
(ieorge  VVilvtn 
(ieorge  F.  VVingert,  Jr. 

Dr.  Otthburn  M.  O’Neal 
Henry  Fillmore 
Raymond  F.  Dvorak 
(Jiarles  B.  Righter 
Dr.  Fdwin  Franko  C>oldman 
Dr.  Russell  1..  Wiley 
Harold  Walters 
Dr.  Roitert  Hawkins 
(Charles  Minelli 
1..  Bruce  Jones 
Mark  Hindsley 
(Clarence  Sawhill 
Harold  Bac  liman 
I’aul  Yinler 
Forrest  1..  .Mt  Allister 
Maj.  Robert  I.,  l.anders  Washington 
D.  C. 

Nilo  Hovey 
William  D.  Revelli 
Robert  Russell  Bennett 
(aty 

.Mtirton  (iould  New  York  City 

(amimander  Charles  Brendler  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

l.ucien  (]alliet  Wi.sconsin 

.Maj.  Chester  Whiting  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Don  Jacoby 
Frederick  Wilkins 
Robert  W.  Buggert 
H.  E.  Nutt 
N.  Faylor  Hagen 


1  exas 
Deteased 
California 
Illinois 
.Krizona 
Iowa 
Det  eased 
.Michigan 
.Minnesota 
Texas 
Deceased 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 
Deceased 
Kansas 
Illinois 
Colorado 
Ohio 
Louisiana 
Illinois 
(California 
Florida 
Florida 
Illinois 


Indiana 
Michigan 
New  York 


Illinois 
New  York  City 
Kansas 
Illinois 
Tennessee 


Don  .McCathren  Pennsylvania 

Ralph  Herman  New  York 

Chapter  Officer's  Check  List 

November  is  the  month  lor  the  first 
chapter  meeting  of  this  fiscal  year.  Th. 
following  check  list  is  directed  to 
c  hapter  officers. 

....  I.  Nominate  C^indiclates  for  Na¬ 
tional  Offices. 

....  2.  (arllect  .Annual  Chapter  and 
National  Dues. 

....  3.  Collect  the  Official  .Magazine 
subscription  fee. 

....  4.  Secure  a  volunteer  to  act  as 
Chapter  Reporter  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Magazine  Column. 

....  .'i.  Elect  Chapter  Officers. 

....  fi.  Vote  on  1957  Candidates  for 
memirership  and  install  those 
accepted. 

....  7.  Nominate  the  1958  Candidates 
for  consideration  during  the 
coming  year. 

....  8.  Send  a  copy  ol  the  minutes  ol 
the  chapter  meeting  to  the 
National  Office. 

....  9.  Send  a  revised  and  corrected 
list  of  Chapter  Membership  to 
the  National  Office. 

....  III.  .Send  the  Magazine  Subscrip¬ 
tion  List  along  with  the  fee 
l<»  the  National  Office.  (This 
fee  is  for  uh‘  .August  15,  1959.) 
....11.  Send  a  list  of  newly  elected 
Chapter  ,  Hetnorary  Members 
to  the  National  Office. 

Phi  Beta  Mu  Calendar— 1958-59 

CH  A  Hr  Eli  MEET  I  SC. 

.Alpha-'Lexas  —  Held  during  LMEA 
C.linic,  Galveston,  Feb. 
11-14. 

Beta-Okla.  —  Held  at  Okla.  Univer¬ 
sity,  Stillwater,  Okla., 
December  4-6. 

(iamina-Ind.  —  Date  not  given 
Delta-Miss.  —  Date  not  given 
Fpisilon-La.  —  Date  not  given 
Zeta-Ga.  —  Held  during  GME.A 
Reading  Clinic,  Uni¬ 
versity  ol  (ia..  Decem¬ 
ber  5-6. 

Fta-'Lenn.  —  Date  not  given 
Theta-So.  C.  —  Date  not  given 
lota-Kan.  —  Date  not  set 
Kappa-Ck>llo.  —  Held  during  CM  FA 
Clinic,  Denver,  Colo., 
Feb.  5-9 


.Address  all  correspondence  to  |  ick 
H.  Mahan.  Executive  Secretary,  I'hi 
Beta  Mu,  2019  Bradford  Drive,  .Arling¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

MENC  Announces  Six 

Divisional  Meetings 

Following  are  the  Six  Divisional 
meetings  schedulc'd  by  the  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  National  (a>nferente  for  the 
year,  1959. 

EASIFRN  DIVISION  .  .  .  Buflalo. 

New  York,  January  23-27,  1959. 
SOUIHWFSLFRN  DIVISION  .  .  . 
Wichita,  Kansas,  February  22-25, 
1959. 

NOR  1  HWFST  DIVISION  . . .  Seattle. 

Washington,  March  4-7,  1959. 

WES  FERN  DIVISION  .  .  .  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah.  March  22-25,  1959. 
SOULHFRN  DIVISION  .  .  .  Roan¬ 
oke,  Virginia,  .April  3-7,  1959. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION  .  .  .  t 
Chicago.  Illinois,  May  7-10,  19.59.  | 


Ke4f^boa/ui 


By  MR.  MARION  EGBERT 
Staff,  American  Music  Conference 
332  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

1  he  Catholic  schools  in  the  Diocese  ' 
of  .Mabama,  which  embraces  Peiisa-  j 
cola,  Florida,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  I 
and  Birmingham,  have  Izegun  key- 
iMiartl  experience  activities.  They  art 
making  an  evaluation  of  the  work  by 
getting  basic  data  regarding  the 
classes'  musical  ability  from  the  third 
grade  on  through  eighth.  In  the  spring, 
they  will  gather  similar  data  to  coin 
pare  so  that  they  may  judge  the 
progress  they  have  made  this  year. 

Of  course,  all  third  grades  through 
eighth  will  not  l>e  doing  the  keylxiard 
ex|)eriences,  for  they  will  want  to  com¬ 
pare  those  classes  that  are  engaged  in  ' 
the  keyboard  activity  with  those  who 
are  not  using  this  device.  It  should  be 
interesting  to  receive  the  results  of  this 
study,  and  we  hope  to  have  some 
answers  Irom  it  by  spring. 

.Similar  activity  will  be  going  on  in 
Fexarkana,  .Arkansas,  Hunterdon 
(bounty.  New  Jersey,  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York  and  other  Icwations. 

This  Ireing  the  beginning  of  the 
schexd  year,  news  has  not  reached  me 
alx>ut  other  sections,  but  there  should 
be  some  interesting  developments  of 
the  keylxiard  program  during  the 
schcxil  year. 
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By  Lee  Mack 


Wow!!!  .  .  .  was  that  University  of 
.Midiigan  Band  Day  ever  something 
.  .  .  sure  was  glad  f  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  12.300 
piete  massed  band  .  .  .  still  can’t  be¬ 
lies  e  it  .  .  .  but  its  true.  That  Dr. 
Reselli  sure  knows  his  business  .  .  . 
no  wonder  everyone  likes  to  attend 
his  Winter  and  Summer  Clinics. 

Sure  looks  like  the  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic  will  be  another 
humdinger  again  this  year  .  .  .  the 
new  marching  band  clinic  ought  to 
stir  up  a  lot  of  interest  .  .  .  I'll  bet 
the  fellows  playing  in  this  years  .All- 
American  Bandmasters  Band  will  learn 
plenty  from  that  English  director  who 
is  (oming  to  this  country  just  to  t on- 
duct  the  .A.ABB. 

Its  sure  a  wonderful  thing  to  have 
the  .American  .Schcxil  Band  Directors 
.Association  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
late  .A.  R.  Mc.Allister  when  they  con¬ 
vene  at  Joliet,  Illinois  in  December 
for  their  national  convention  .  .  . 
they  plan  to  recess  the  business  session 
and  go,  “eii-mass,”  to  the  grave  for  a 
memorial  service  .  .  .  hand  directors 
are  wonderfully  humble  |)ersons  .  .  . 
sure  glad  1  know  some  of  them. 

Wonder  how  many  fellows  really 
know  alMtut  the  true  meaning  of  copy¬ 
right  laws  ...  if  they  don’t,  1  hope 
they  will  take  time  to  read  about  it 
...  it  might  save  them  some  embar¬ 
rassing  moments  and  perhaps  a  few 
fines. 

Cee  .  .  .  with  the  numirer  of  con¬ 
tests  held  in  the  United  States,  you 
wonder  where  they  get  all  of  the  qual¬ 
ified  judges  .  .  .  Well  .  .  .  what  is  a 
qualified  judge  .  .  .  some  people  might 
have  a  Webster’s  dictionary  definition 
...  for  me  ...  I  think  a  qualified 
judge  is  a  director  or  teacher  who  has 
exhibited  proficiency  by  the  results  of 
his  own  efforts  ...  if  a  director’s  band 
is  a  consistent  winner,  surely  he  is 
qualified  to  judge  .  .  .  anyway  .  .  . 
unless  someone  can  give  me  a  better 
definition  ...  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
own. 

Wonder  if  my  gun  is  ready  for  the 
rabbit  season?  .  .  .  guess  I  better  take 
a  lcM>k  at  it  tonight  .  .  .  Gee  the  foliage 
is  lieautiful  around  town  .  .  .  old 
jack  Frost  has  certainly  out  done  him¬ 
self  this  year.  Whcjops  .  .  .  better 
change  this  blade  .  .  .  didn’t  realize 
it  was  so  dull. 

Isn’t  it  funny  how  some  young  men 


who  graduate  with  a  M.M.  want  to 
start  at  the  top?  .  .  .  can  you  imagine 
that  young  fellow  asking  me  if  I  knew 
of  any  small  college  band  opening 
this  Fall?  .  .  .  why  can’t  a  fellow  like 
that  remember  that  a  “baby  must 
learn  to  walk  before  he  can  run”  .  .  . 
A’ou  know  .  .  .  the  fellow  who  thought 
of  those  hcKips  for  kids  is  sure  mak¬ 
ing  a  killing  .  .  .  wish  f  was  that 
smart  .  .  .  sure  hope  nohody  substi¬ 
tutes  hcKips  for  twirling  batons  .  .  . 
would  need  a  football  field  twice  as 
wide  to  perform  on  .  .  .  nope  ...  no 
worry  there. 

Gee  .  .  .  time  sure  flies  ...  I  read 
where  Captain  James  Harper,  director 
of  the  Lenoir,  North  Carolina  High 
Schcx)l  Band  has  retired  .  .  .  doesn’t 
seem  possible  ...  he  is  the  only  high 
school  band  director  ever  elected  to 
the  office  of  president  in  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Bandmasters  .Association  ...  he 
sure  is  a  great  fellow. 

Well,  time  to  go  out  and  bite  into 
that  swell  smelling  hacon  and  eggs 
.  .  .  hmmmmmm  .  .  .  should  taste  good 
on  a  frosty  morning  like  this  .  .  . 


ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  LARI  HOLZHAUER 
Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers'  Guild,  Inc.  . 
R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 

.A  very  lovely  numher  called  “Re¬ 
flections”  for  accordion  and  orchestra 
has  been  released  by  Pietro  Deiro 
Publications,  133  7th  Ave.  S.,  New 
York  14.  This  composition  consists  of 
three  sections  and  is  in  the  romantic 
and  mcxlern  idiom.  It  is  written  by 
the  Swedish  composer  Andrew  Walter, 
who  is  also  editor  of  the  Swedish 
accordion  magazine  Accordeon  Jour- 
nalen. 

The  accordion  solo  part  comes  with 
a  complete  recording  of  orchestra  and 
accordion  (45  RPM).  The  number  is 
orchestrated  for  the  following  instru¬ 
ments:  Accordion  —  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
violin  —  viola  —  cello  —  bass  —  1st, 
2nd  flute  —  1st,  2nd  clarinet  —  oboe 
—  bassoon  —  1st,  2nd  horn  in  F  —  1st 
2nd,  3rd  trumpet  or  cornet  in  E[)  — 
1st,  2nd,  3rd  trombone  —  harp  — 


tympani  —  drums.  We  believe  orch¬ 
estra  conductors  will  find  this  an  in¬ 
triguing  number  if  they  will  give  it  a 
try. 

Charles  Nunzio,  of  Nutley,  New 
Jersey,  adjudicated  the  three  day 
National  Exhibition  Festival  held  in 
Toronto.  Mr.  Nunzio,  president  of  the 
Nunzio  Electronic  Corp.,  also  operates 
several  accordion  studios  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

.ATG  president,  Mrs.  Grace  Owen, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Ohoyohoma  Club  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
.She  recently  returneed  from  a  trip  to 
California,  C'.olorado  and  other  states. 
During  her  trip  she  contacted  many 
AT(i  members.  Her  picture  appeared, 
with  that  of  the  editor  of  this  column, 
in  the  September  S.\I  magazine. 

Mort  Herold,  well  known  accordion 
artist  and  composer,  is  featured  five 
nights  a  week  with  the  Jimmy  Blade’s 
Orchestra  at  the  swank  “(^amelia 
House”  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

ATG  members  of  western  and 
northwestern  Michigan  held  their  an¬ 
nual  picnic  at  Cadillac  State  Park 
in  late  Sept.  Many  teachers  brought 
students  and  bands.  After  the  dinner 
many  solos,  bands  and  other  enjoyable 
features  were  presented  and  the  entire 
group  participated  in  ensemble  num¬ 
bers.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Sogge,  State  Co- 
Ordinator,  was  hostess. 

The  .Midland  .Accordion  Symphony, 
under  the  direction  of  Vincent  Puzar, 
were  guest  artists  with  the  Saginaw 
Eddy  Band-Orchestra  at  the  big  Ojib- 
way  Island  concert.  'The  Eddy  Band- 
Orchestra  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
famous  Josef  Cherniavsky,  who  report¬ 
ed  this  concert  drew  the  largest  atten¬ 
dance  of  the  season. 

Recorder  Is  Easy  To  Ploy 

Soys  Boston  U.  Professor 

.An  ancient  flutelike  instrument,  the 
recorder,  which  is  currently  enjoying 
a  surge  of  popularity,  may  be  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  parents  and  children  who  are 
l(K)king  for  a  family  musical  activity 
they  can  learn  and  enjoy  at  home, 
according  to  Dr.  Max  Kaplan,  of  New¬ 
ton  Center,  director  of  the  new  Arts 
Center  at  Boston  University’s  .School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  857  Com¬ 
monwealth  avenue,  Boston. 

Inexpensive,  easy  to  learn  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  challenge  to  advanced  per¬ 
formers,  the  recorder  is  a  full-fledged 
musical  instrument  which  can  be 
played  in  groupsior  alone. 


Send  us  a  picture  of 
one  of  your  fine  ensembles 


tmbar,  1  ’51 
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I  tie  liand  plays  for  all  the  after- 
footliall  or  alter  basketball  game 
dames  held  at  the  school.  Besides  all 
ol  these  dames,  the  ■‘.Serenaders”  play 
at  all  of  the  balls  and  fomials  for  the 
|unior  High  sduMtls  at  Santa  Monica. 
The  group  also  makes  ap|K‘arances  as 
a  “stage"  or  “show"  band.  In  this 
tapatity  the  band  “swing  it”  at  many 
ol  the  liKal  reviews  and  shows  s|)onsor- 
ed  by  (omniunity  organi/ations. 

l.;ist  year  the  “Serenatlers”  played  at 
(he  IltdIywiMKi  Palladium,  made  guest 
ap|x-arames  on  several  television 
shows,  were  guests  ol  (lapital  Records, 
visited  the  nearby  Fox  Movie  Studios, 
and  were  featured  in  a  series  of  ex- 
(hange  assemblies  with  the  other  high 
schools  of  .Santa  .Monica.  Some  of  the 
students  have  btxn  featured  soloists 
with  professional  bands.  I.awrence 
Welk  and  Stan  Kenton  have  used  our 
drummer.  Gene  Pellki,  and  (>ene  also 
spent  six  months  with  the  Ken  .Murray 
Blackouts  in  I  .as  \'egas. 

The  band  plays  “sunk  arrange¬ 
ments”  most  ol  the  time,  but  they  also 
have  all  of  the  arrangements  in  the 
“Kendor  Series”  and  have  arrange¬ 
ments  put  out  by  Westlake  Collc'ge. 
Mr.  Wagnon.  feels  that  there  is  a  great 
necxl  for  giMHi  arrangements  of  the 
standard  tunes,  a  need  for  special  vocal 
arrangements,  antf  good  progressive 
numbers  that  swing. 

The  present  group  has  Ix-cn  to¬ 
gether  about  a  year.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  memirers  of  the  band 
graduating  each  year,  but  the  nuckHius 
of  the  group  remains  consunt  for  one 


or  (wo  years.  There  is  a  very  line 
dance  band  at  the  John  .Adams  High 
.StluMil,  and  Mrs.  Ha/el  Smith  —  their 
director  —  keeps  a  number  of  students 
loming  into  high  schcMil  with  a  lot  ol 
dance  band  ex|>erience  already  behind 
them.  Mr.  Bob  Zachman  has  a  great 
.swing  band  at  our  City  Ckillege  and 
many  of  the  high  school  grads  go  on 
to  play  dance  music  there. 


Samohi  Serenaders  Are 

Big  Hit  on  Campus 


By  l.adiiie  (kiwman 
Teenage  Reporter 
.Santa  Monica  High  School 
Santa  .Monica,  California 


The  “.Samohi  .Serenaders”  is  the  ofli- 
cial  dance  band  for  Santa  Monica 
High  SchcMil.  I  he  word  Samohi  equals 
the  first  two  letters  of  Santa  .Vfoiiica 


Parade  of  The  Century' 


By  Marion  Pearson 
Teenage  Reporter 
Fosston  High  School 
Fosston,  Minnesota 


The  Minnesota  Centennial  parade 
was  christened  “Parade  of  the  On- 
tiiry”  was  rightly  so.  'The  parade  was 
held  in  Minnesota  on  the  tenth  of 
.May  .  .  .  the  1 1th  lieing  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  statehcKxl  for  .Minnesota  and 
the  week-end  was  set  aside  for  the 
official  celebration. 

The  parade  was  made  up  of  the 
lorty-five  Ix'st  high  school  bands  in 
the  state  and  our  school,  F'osston. 
.Minne.sota,  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
recipiants  of  the  honor.  We  also  had 
(he  distinction  of  being  the  northern¬ 
most  mIkmiI  represented. 

The  trip  proved  to  be  a  memorable 
one  for  all  of  us.  We  left  Fosston  at 
noon  on  Friday  after  a  rousing  send 
off  by  the  student  body  sponsored  by 
our  own  junior  band  .  .  .  which  in- 
cidentaly  pres-.-nted  us  with  two  bushel 
baskets  heapexi  full  of  candy,  peanuts, 
|>otato  chips,  etc.  W^‘  made  the  250 
mile  trip  to  the  cities  in  two  schcxil 
buses  one  of  which  Ix'came  a  little 
balky  and  required  a  stop  for  a  fuel 
pump  to  lie  fixed.  We  arrived  in 
Minneapolis  about  7  o’clexk  and  had 
a  grand  evening  un-packing;  looking 
over  our  rooms  and  viewing  our 
friends’  rooms  at  the  motel  when-  we 
were  to  stay  the  two  nights.  After  lied- 
check  at  11  o’clcwk  all  was  quiet  until 
six  the  next  morning  (so  the  chap 
erons  thought).  Morning  came  onlv  too 
early  ...  we  hadn’t  made  it  to  sleep 
tex)  soon  after  lights  were  out  .  .  .  «ud 


B«flinning  from  tho  loft  and  continuing  up  tho 
stairs;  Judy  Bollough,  Ladoino  Cowman,  Ed 
Andorson,  John  Noato,  Irvin  Botvinick,  Alvin 
Gotliob,  Don  McMillan,  Richio  Sckwalm,  Gooff 
Potors,  Goorgo  Tumor,  Jim  Sjoborg,  Dovo 
Attoridgo  and  Julian  Capata  on  bass. 

High.  The  organization  was  formed 
in  iyS7  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wade  Thomas.  The  band  immediately 
became  popular  on  the  high  school 
campus  and  has  remained  a  prominent 
group  at  .Samohi  since  its  inception. 
Over  the  years  many  players  have  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  schcxil  into  prominent 
positions  in  the  music  world. 

'The  band  is  run  as  a  rcfgular  schcxil 
club,  and  rehearsals  are  held  one  night 
a  week  from  seven  to  nine-thirty  P.  M. 
The  regular  band  director,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Wagnen,  acts  as  sponsor  for  the 
group  and  helps  to  rehearse  the  band. 
Section  leaders  are  appointed  in  each 
section,  and  special  section  rehearsals 
are  called  as  needed. 


Wo  havo  fun  tooM  This  woi  taken  at  our  award 
p'cnic  and  show  the  teniors  reaching  for  the 
Arion  and  Souto  awards. 
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Uu  (ask  of  getting  all  of  our  equip¬ 
ment  organized  for  the  brrthcoining 
pal  (le  was  diligently  moved  aside  as 
eveiy  one  pitched  in  and  did  their 
share.  We  made  one  stop  on  our  way 
to  tlie  line  of  march  for  a  picture  and 
sight  seeing  tour  of  the  state  capitol 
in  (he  neighboring  city  of  St.  Paul. 
Afnr  reaching  the  assembly  area, 
things  happened  fast  as  the  mam- 
month  parade  got  under  way.  Buses, 
floats,  hxKi  venders  and  marching 
units  were  mingling  in  a  huge  array 
of  color  as  a  patch  work  quilt.  We 
were  near  the  end  of  the  parade  so  we 
had  a  welcome  rest  ...  to  make  up  for 
our  sleep-less  night  .  .  .  iKdore  we 
began  the  long  trek  to  the  fair 
grounds.  .After  the  parade  was  over 
we  went  back  to  the  motel,  had  dinner 
and  then  disix-rsed  for  the  evening. 
.Many  of  the  band  members  visited 
with  relatives,  others  uxrk  in  a  show, 
and  still  others  stayed  in  their  motel 
rooms  and  viewed  television. 

Sunday  morning  was  reserved  for 
church  and  after  lunch  we  tcMik  off 
for  home  making  a  sight  seeing  circuit 
ol  the  cities  en-route.  Fosston  Icxiked 
very  good  to  us  that  night  but  the 
experience  is  one  that  we  can  never 
re|x-at  and  certainly  will  not  be  for- 
gollen  by  us  for  a  long  long  time. 


The  Fun  of  Victory 

Thrrt-'s  a  heap  of  mlisfadion 
In  a  trouble  if  you  ^rin 
If  you  keep  your  nerve  in  action 
And  you  wear  a  lifted  chin. 

There’s  a  joy  in  doing  something 
That  you’ve  never  done  before. 

So  don’t  be  a  deaf  and  dumb  thing, 
Chance  is  knocking  at  your  door. 

It’s  in  ox'ercoming  trouble 
That  a  felloiv  gets  his  fun; 

It’s  in  shattering  the  bubble 

That  is  labeled  “can’t  be  done.” 

It’s  in  striving  night  and  daytime 
When  the  problem  hopeless  seems, 
.Man  appreciates  his  playtime 
When  he’s  realized  his  dreams. 

There’s  a  heap  of  satisfaction 
In  a  trouble  if  you  grin, 

Difficulties  have  attraction  if  you  grin 
If  you  keep  a  lifted  chin. 

The  harder  that  your  fight  is 
Then  the  greater  is  your  fun 
And  the  finer  your  delight  is 
As  you  vieiv  the  things  you’ve  done. 

Edgar  A.  Guest 
(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press) 


Do  you  have  a 
TEEN-AGE  REPORTER? 
Write  for  our  free  guide 


Meet  the  Artist 
BENNY  GOODMAN 

1  his  month,  meet  Benny  Ckxxlman, 
the  “King  of  Swing.”  Benny  was  Ixrrn 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  to  a  twelve-hour- 
a-day  tailor  and  his  wife  on  May  SO, 
1909.  He  started  on  the  clarinet  in 
accord  with  his  father’s  wishes,  first 
at  the  neighborhcxxl  synagogue,  later 
at  the  famous  Hull  House.  Benny  also 
had  two  years  study  with  Franz 
.Schoppe  of  the  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege  who  thought  that  jazz  was  the 
“music  of  the  streets.” 

Chicago  in  the  early  jxist  World 


B«nny  Goodman  at  the  World  Fair,  1958.  In 
the  background  is  the  Atomium. 


War  I  days  was  fast  bc^coming  a  prim¬ 
ary  jazz  center  and  while  literally  in 
kneepants,  Benny  discovered  that  his 
skillful  musicianship  was  in  demand. 
His  first  steady  job  was  with  a  neigh- 
Ixirluxxl  band  playing  four  nights  a 
week.  .\t  S48  a  week  it  wasn’t  a  bad 
contribution  lor  a  14  year-old  to  make 
toward  rent  and  bousehold  expenses. 

Benny’s  first  big  break  came  in  192.') 
—  an  offer  from  Ben  Pollack,  who  at 
that  time  was  in  the  prexess  of  build¬ 
ing  one  of  the  first  big  all-white  jazz 
bands.  Fhe  Pollack  crew  found  it 
rough  sledding  though  and  disbanded 
teni|x>rarily  and  Benny  went  to  work 
for  the  sax  man  Bennie  Krueger.  Soon 
after  this  the  Pollack  band  reassem¬ 
bled:  without  Benny  however,  who 
t(K>k  Ishani  Jones  offer  at  $125  a  week. 
In  October  ’29  Chxxhnan  joined  Red 
Nichols,  Babe  Rusin,  Glenn  Miller 
and  Gene  Krupa  in  the  pit  band  for 
George  Gershwin’s  musical,  “Strike  Up 
the  Band.” 

1935  was  the  decisive  year  for  Ben¬ 
ny.  .After  getting  together  a  band  for 
the  Nabico  show  it  l(x>ked  like  it 
would  have  to  disband.  On  the 
strength  of  the  radio  he  started  on  a 
cross-country  tour.  All  the  way  across 
the  country  it  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Ckxxlman,  “Awful— just  awful  ”  When 
they  hit  the  Palomar  Ballr(x>m  in  los 
.Angeles  their  luck  changed  however, 
the  whole  audience  crowded  around 


the  band  instead  of  dancing,  and 
begged  for  more.  Ckxximan  and  Swing 
were  here  to  stay. 

Interspersed  with  the  swing  were 
several  appearances  with  some  of  the 
topflight  symphonic  groups  of  the 
world  as  their  soloist.  In  the  1930’s 
and  ’4()’s,  Benny  appeared  with  the 
Budapest  String  Quartet,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  NBC  Symphony  and  the 
Belgian  National  Orchestra  at  the 
Worlds  Fair.  He  has  soloed  with  these 
groups  on  the  works  of  Mozart,  Cop¬ 
land,  Bartok  and  others.  If  he  could 
only  play  one  type  of  music  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  would  chcxise 
classical  though  he  claims  that  this 
decision  comes  from  his  age.  He  is 
now  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Boston. 

.As  many  people  listen  to  his  music, 
they  are  prone  to  ponder  upon  the 
secret  of  his  success.  Mr.  GcxKlman 
does  himself.  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers  thought  up  by  some  of  his 
admirers:  persistance,  common  sense, 
a  flair  for  people,  a  personality  bal¬ 
ance  and  relaxation.  Of  all  these  theo¬ 
ries,  1  think  relaxation  is  the  must  sen¬ 
sible.  He  is  restful,  level-headed  and 
e(|uable.  He  walks,  talks  and  sits  eas¬ 
ily..  He  has  no  apparent  defenses. 

Benny’s  jazz  innovations  have  been 
numerous  but  the  most  outstanding 
is  the  idea  of  chamber  music  jazz.  It 
was  begun  in  1935  with  Gcxidman, 
reclcly  Wilson.  Mildred  Bailey  and 
(iene  Krupa.  Chamber  music  had 
t(X)lriffs  and  delicate  melcxlic  shad¬ 
ings.  'Phis  later  developed  into  the 
(hxxlman  Quartet  and  even  later  into 
the  Gcx)clman  .Septet. 

Benny  .says,  “The  best  jazz  is  often 
made  on  the  spot.  Kven  an  arrange¬ 
ment  leaves,  nxxn  for  improvisation. 
This  is  the  strength  of  jazz.  It  is  also 
its  weakness.  The  music  has  to  be 
fetched  up  in  a  matter  of  .secoiuLs.  No 
falling  back  on  the  great  composers 
(Turn  to  page  67) 


"Music  Man"  Morodith  Willson  shakos  hands 
with  young  drummor  Stovon  Erb  who  holpod 
provido  a  wolcomo  during  opening  coromonios 
of  Morodith  Willson  Day  which,  in  turn,  offi¬ 
cially  opened  Elkhart,  Indiana's  Centennial 
Celebratian,  September  11  to  20. 
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AMa  s  t  e  r  s 

P.  O.  Box  347,  Park  Ridqe,  III. 

A  Nottonol  Nonprofit  Educotioncd  Society 


Tri-M  At  ASBDA  Convention 

Members  of  tlie  American  Sch<K)l 
Band  Directors'  Ass<Kiation  who  will 
Ire  attending  their  national  convention 
in  Joliet  will  see  a  demonstration  ol 
the  Modern  Musk  Masters  formal  In¬ 
itiation  on  Sunday  evening,  December 
14th.  The  teremony  will  be  presented 
by  the  student  officers  of  the  Illinois 
.-XsstKiation  of  Motlern  Music  Masters 
under  the  direction  of  State  Sponsor, 
O.  D.  Premo  of  North  Boone  High 
.School  at  Popllar  Grove.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
convention  banquet. 

Introductory  remarks  will  be  made 
by  Forrest  L.  .McAllister,  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  Tiik  Sch(h)I.  Musician, 
our  official  organ.  Mr.  .Mc.Mlister,  an 
honorary  member  of  I'ri-M,  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  supportor  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  since  its  inception  in  1952,  and 
endorses  its  five-point  program:  chal¬ 
lenging  students  to  greater  efforts, 
encouraging  solo  and  ensemble  per¬ 
formances,  recognizing  p  e  t*  s  o  n  a  1 
achievements,  promoting  lietter  public 
relations,  and  inspiring  students  to 
higher  ideals  and  service.  \  numiR-r 
of  kxal  C:hapters  are  already  iR-ing 
sponsored  by  memlR‘rs  of  the  .\SBD.\. 

Chapter  Unifies  Department 

Paul  B.  Moore  and  John  J.  SpcH-l- 
stra,  direttors  of  music  at  Model  High 
School,  Minot.  North  Dakota,  and  co¬ 
sponsors  of  Ghapter  #318,  have  writ¬ 
ten:  “In  the  Mcnlel  High  School  of  the 
Minot  State  l  eathers  (killege  McRlern 
Music  Masters  has  Ixen  a  very  import¬ 
ant  influence.  The  group  has  sponsor¬ 
ed  a  series  of  monthly  recitals  (j>er- 
fonnance  not  limited  to  members)  and 
this  has  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the 
sundards  in  our  department  and  to 
pmmote  interest  in  Tri-M.  Our  stu¬ 
dents  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
organization  and  are  quite  particular 
that  the  requirements  for  membership 
are  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  Scxiety  is 
a  very  fine  thing  in  a  school  such  as 
ours  where  there  is  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  and  instructor  for  both  instru¬ 
mental  and  vcxal  music.  We  now  feel 
that  we  have  a  unified  music  depart¬ 
ment." 


Frances  Deen 

Congratulations  to  France's  Deen, 
organizer  and  former  sponsor  of  Chap¬ 
ter  #97  at  .Miami  Edison  High  Schcxil, 
Miami,  Florida,  who  has  recently  Ix'en 
appointed  su|x-rvisor  of  music  of  the 
Dade  County  .Schools,  including  Miami 
and  all  the  suburbs  and  towns  in  the 
area.  In  June  honorary  membership  in 
the  .Scxiety  was  conferred  upon  her  by 
the  Chapter  in  recognition  of  her 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  and 
leadership.  .Mrs.  Dean  is  well  known 
among  music  educators.  Iieing  a  past 
president  of  the  Florida  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  .\sscxiation  and  having  held  many 
other  important  offices  in  professional 
organizations. 

State  Unit  Plans 

The  latter  part  of  .\ugust,  O.  1). 
Premo,  Illinois  .State  .Sponsor,  came  to 
the  Scxiety's  national  olfice  to  confer 
with  a  six'cial  committee  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  Iroartl  on  the  progress  of  plans 
for  activities  and  events  which  will  lx* 
s|ronsorecl  by  the  state  Tri-.M  unit  this 
year.  .Vnnouncement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Premo  that  the  Illinois  Chapters  will 
present  a  program  at  the  .\.SBD.\  Con¬ 
vention  in  Joliet  in  Detemlx:r.  He 
also  re|H>rted  that  the  annual  state 
Tri-.M  student-faculty  conference  will 
lx*  held  on  Saturday  May  2.  19.59,  at 
North  Bcmuu'  High  .School  in  Poplar 
(irove.  .\ll  Illinois  Chapters  have  re¬ 
ceived  preliminary  information  alxiut 
the  conference  and  are  now  receiving 
the  new  state  Tri-.M  newsletter. 

Tri-M  President  at  Conference  in 
Copenhagen 

While  on  an  Euro|x'an  tour  last 
sunmx-r,  .Mexantler  ,M.  Harley,  found¬ 
er  and  president  of  .Mcxlern  Music 
.Masters,  was  present  at  the  first  day 
(»f  the  Third  .\nnual  Conference  of 
the  International  Scxiety  for  Music 
Education  which  met  in  Copenhagen. 
Denmark,  from  July  31  to  .August  7. 
The  conference  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO  and  the  Danish 
.Ministry  of  Education.  Mr.  Harley  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  meeting 
of  the  U.  S.  Otmmission  for  UNESCO 
in  1955,  representing  Mcxlern  Music 
.Masters.  At  the  Oqxnhagen  confer¬ 


ence  he  visited  with  Vanett  Lawler,  I 
executive  secretary  of  the  MENC.  He  I 
also  had  a  chance  to  nx'et  with  Jcno  t 
.\clani,  supervisor  of  music  education 
at  Budapest,  Hungary,  anti  professor 
at  the  Liszt  Conservatory  there,  who 
was  to  present  a  paper  on  musical  ed- 
utatkm  in  his  country.  .Music  is  (xr-  I 

haps  one  of  the  few  freedoms  left  to  | 

IRttple  "Ix'hind  the  iron  curtain,”  and  i  | 
is  taking  an  increasingly  important  |  ' 

place  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  people. 

In  (a)|x*nhagen  .Mr.  Harley  also  at¬ 
tended  symphony  and  band  concern 
in  Tivoli  (iardens.  the  world's  only 
amusement  park  that  is  also  a  city's 
musical  center.  Each  evening  perform¬ 
ances  are  given  by  the  symphony  f 
orchestra,  a  concert  band,  a  military 
band,  and  a  ballet  troupe. 

While  in  Stcxkhohn  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  Knox  College 
Choir  of  (kilesburg,  Illinois,  which 
was  on  tour  in  Euro|>e  ant!  .scheduled 
to  sing  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair. 

In  V'ienna,  the  .Scxiety's  president 
visited  the  world  famous  music  con¬ 
servatory,  the  Mozarteum,  and  met 
with  .\ntal  Dorati,  director  of  the 
.Minnea|)olis  .Symphony,  who  was 
there  for  the  summer  as  guest  con-  | 
due  tor  at  the  Salzburg  .Music  Festival. 

While  in  London,  Mr.  Harley  was 
invited  to  meet  with  Bernard  Shore, 

H.  M.  Chief  lns|X‘t  tor  of  .Music,  at  the 
.Ministry  of  Education  to  discuss  trends 
in  music  classes  in  the  scIickiIs  ol  the 
United  States  and  England. 


During  tk«  Sociuty's  Initiation  Coramony,  th«  | 
troasurar  (mambarthip  chairman)  axplains  tha  < 
manning  of  tha  Modarn  Music  Mostars  Mamber- 
ship  Kay  to  tha  appranticas:  “Tha  Kay  has  been  | 
aspacially  designed  for  the  AAodarn  Music  Mas- 
tars  Society  and  is  a  symbolic  emblem.  Tha 
Music  Staff  symbolixas  music,  and  tha  five 
lines  represent  tha  five  major  points  on  which 
Appranticas  are  selected:  Scholarship,  Char¬ 
acter,  Cooperation,  Leadership,  and  Service." 

Tha  above  picture  was  token  during  on  Initia¬ 
tion  Ceremony  of  Chapter  No.  119  at  Our 
Lody  of  the  Loka  High  School  in  San  Anton'o, 
Texas. 
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21.  When  the  band  is  on  parade  and 
‘‘Parade  Rest!"  is  called,  sit  down  on 
the  curb,  this  will  show  that  you  are 
a  concert  performer  and  that  it  makes 
you  tired  to  walk. 

22.  \ever  polish  your  instrument. 
This  is  an  amateur's  trick  and  you 
u'ant  to  appear  as  a  professional. 

23.  Blatweasels  (Altos)  should  never 
he  taken  from  the  bandroom  except 
for  jobs.  Practice  is  not  needed  on 
this  instrument. 

24.  The  step  played  by  the  drummer 
is  alu’ays  wrong.  Every  man  in  the 
hand  should  voice  his  opinion  in  this 
matter. 

25.  Allow  your  tuning  slide  to  get 
stuck  so  that  you  are  unable  to  move 
it;  then  the  band  will  have  to  tune 
to  you. 

26.  Always  play  middle  C  at  the  end 
of  a  strain  an  octave  higher;  this  will 
be  a  strain  on  both  you  and  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

27.  When  the  director  raps  for  or¬ 
der,  begin  to  improvise:  if  all  do  this 
the  ensemble  will  he  beautiful  and  it 
also  makes  the  director  good  natured. 

28.  While  marching,  if  a  streetcar 
comes  along,  jump  on  the  running 
board  and  ride  a  little  way;  the  band 
will  catch  up  to  you  and  you  will  be 
noticed  by  all  onlookers. 

29.  If  you  are  asked  to  play  second 
or  third  part,  pack  up  and  go  home; 
let  your  slogan  be  solo  or  nothing. 


Til*  annual  banquat  of  Chaptar  No.  132  of  Poru  High  School,  Poru,  Indiana,  woi  hold  at  the 
Mistiuinewo  Country  Club.  Tho  Reverend  Gory  Allbritten  was  the  guest  speaker  and  he  showed 
color  slides  of  his  recent  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  James  E.  Noble,  faculty  sponsor  of 
the  Chapter,  is  chairman  of  the  Society's  Alumni  Committee. 


CORRESPOSDEXCE  INVITED  - 
.\nyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure,  "What  a  Tri-M  Chapter  Will 
Do  Fctr  Your  Music  Education  Pro¬ 
gram,"  is  invited  to  write  to  Mmlern 
.Music  Masters.  P.  ().  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois. 


about  to  play  and  then  ask:  "What 
cher  gain’  to  play?"  and  no  matter 
what  it  is,  don’t  fail  to  remarks  "What, 
that  bum  thing." 

10.  Always  play  as  loud  as  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  to  show  people  that  you  are 
the  whole  hand. 

11.  Start  to  grumble  about  playing 
too  often  as  soon  as  the  parade  starts, 
and  inform  those  around  you  that  if  it 
weren't  for  crippling  the  hand  you’d 
go  home. 

12.  If  you  see  a  girl-friend  of  one 
of  the  band  members,  always  yell  out: 
"Say  Jack,  there’s  Jennie."  Jack  will 
feel  grateful  for  this. 

13.  If  you  are  playing  at  a  banquet 
let  your  first  question  be,  “When  do 
we  eat?" 

14.  If  you  go  along  quietly  in  a  par¬ 
ade  the  spectators  will  think  that  you 
are  only  a  good  musician;  to  avoid  this 
impression,  keep  up  a  running  con¬ 
versation  with  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hand. 

15.  When  someone  asks  you  where 
you  weie  taught  music  say:  "Oh,  I 
just  picked  it  up."  Never  give  your 
teacher  or  director  any  credit. 

16.  Wear  yellow  shoes  for  parade 
jobs,  but  don’t  holler  if  your  con¬ 
ductor  gives  you  a  kick  with  the  point 
of  a  black  shoe. 

17.  Don’t  bring  a  music  stand;  the 
other  fellow  will  have  his  (maybe)  and 
you  can  use  part  of  his. 

18.  Develop  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,  Criticise  the  leader  and  buck 
all  tempos.  You  have  studied  and  you 
KNOW! 

19.  Save  all  your  funny  stories  for 
a  funeral  job;  it  cheers  the  mourners 
to  hear  the  bandsmen  laugh. 

20.  Don’t  attend  rehearsal  if  you 
can  find  some  thing  else  to  do:  the 
other  fellows  are  the  only  ones  who 
need  practice.  If  you  do,  by  chance, 
attend  the  rehearsal,  be  sure  to  come 
late. 


Baud  CUquette 


This  compact  little  list  of  rules  for 
iimmIcI  bandman’s  behavior,  published 
by  the  Conn  Rand  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  is  something  no  bandmenilk'r 
sliould  lx;  without  —  it  is  handy  for 
all  bandsmen  but  it  is  a  real  must  for 
the  incoming  memlx'r. 

1.  If  the  band  has  an  engagement 
and  you  cannot  he  present,  don’t  say 
anything  about  it. 

2.  Don’t  u'ear  your  uniform  unless 
you  really  want  to;  citizen’s  dress  will 
make  the  audience  think  you  are  a 
soloist. 

3.  Always  wear  your  cap  on  the  side 
or  hack  of  your  head. 

4.  Remember  a  little  decoration  im¬ 
proves  the  uniform,  such  as;  a  flower 
stuck  in  the  cap  or  a  few  medals  on 
the  coat. 

h.  In  a  parade,  just  walk  along  any 
old  way;  this  will  cause  the  bystanders 
to  think  that  you’re  engaged  for  what 
you  know,  not  for  what  you  do. 

6.  Remember  the  ladies  on  the  side¬ 
walk  like  to  have  you  holler  at  them: 
this  will  show  the  other  fellows  that 
you  stand  in. 

7.  If  you  hear  another  band  playing 
don’t  fail  to  remark;  "Oh,  that  is  sim¬ 
ply  rotten,"  and  say  it  loud  enough 
that  the  people  around  you  will  catch 
the  remark. 

8.  Have  a  good  time  on  any  engage¬ 
ment:  remember  it  is  your  picnic  and 
you  were  hired  to  enjoy  yourself. 

9.  Always  wait  until  the  band  is 


Trinity  U.,  Texas  Scene 

of  Outstanding  Recital 

In  the  picture  alxne,  you  see  Mr. 
Harold  Brash,  one  of  the  few  really 
outstanding  euphonium  soloists  in  the 


Harold  Braih,  Euphonium  loloist  at  tho  rocont 
Brau  clinic  on  Trinity  Univartity  campu*. 

world  tcxlay.  Mr.  Brash,  who  regularly 
appears  as  soloist  with  many  of  the 
nation's  finest  symphonic  organizations 
(band  or  orchestra)  during  the  winter 
concert  season,  is  shown  here  giving 
a  recital  in  conjunction  with  a  Brass 
clinic  he  conducted  while  on  campus 
at  Trinity  University,  San  Antonio, 
(Turn  to  page  67) 
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MUSK  AND  m  FUNNIES 


Ky  Flcldi 

rhc  history  ol  iiiusit  has  Ik'cii  told 
inaiiy  times,  many  ways,  hut  it  has 
never  been  dest  ribetl  in  a  comic  Itook. 
A  picture  story  account  of  tliis  art 
will  appear  this  year  it)  I  RKASURK 
(illKST,  (a  (ieo.  A.  Pllaimi  Publica¬ 
tion)  in  ten  parts.  It  is  authored  and 
illustrated  by  Sycitiy  Walter  and  Syl 
•Sowinski,  res|)et lively.  This  new  tale 
of  the  liveliest  of  the  Seven  Lively 
.\rts,  tarries  the  story  from  the  days 
of  the  Druids  of  ancient  Britain  ri^ht 
up  to  Duke  Lllington. 

rhe  first  installment  makes  clear 
the  difference  iK-tween  noise  and 
music.  It  also  makes  known  the  differ¬ 
ent  com[K)nents  of  music  —  rhythm, 
melcKly,  and  harmony.  The  author 
then  gcK's  on  to  destrilie  the  earliest 
instruments  as  well  as  the  use  of  song 
in  primitive  religions  and  in  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  legends  and  history. 

Other  sections  are  devoted  to  (ireek 
and  Hebrew  music,  the  folk  singers  of 
France  and  .Xmerica  and  the  contri- 


By  Karen  Mack 

Coral  Records 

('.ham  pdf’ tie  Dancitif’  Party  .  .  .  Law- 
retire  H'elk. 

.Showmanship  atid  simplicity  of  style 
have  made  Lawrence  VV'elk  and  his 
organi/ation  some  of  the  top  perform¬ 
ers  in  the  country.  The  fame  enjoyed 
by  Welk  is  as  great  on  recordings  as 
the  other  mediums  in  which  he  |K‘r- 
fonns.  In  this  new  high  fidelity  album, 
we  bring  you  some  old  favorites  that 
will  never  grow  old.  certain  to  Ik*  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  multitude  of  Welk  fans 
all  over  this  United  States. 

Lawrence  ]Velk  Presents  Keyboard 
Kapers  .  .  .  Featuritif’  Tiny  Little, 
Frank  Scott  and  Johnny  Burke. 

.Xudicnce  reaction  prompted  this 
album  of  musical  novelties.  I'he 
unique  effects  achieved  by  the  sounds 
of  the  Conn  electric  organ,  two  grand 
pianos  and  the  “'Linkly  Piano”  of 
Tiny  are  appealing  as  well  as  novel. 
.Mihough  the  group  works  together 


butions  made  to  grand  opera  by  .St. 
Philip  Neri,  Camerata,  .Monteverdi. 
.Scarlatti  and  (iluck.  .Some  of  the  great 
com|K>sers  of  the  IHth  and  19th  cen¬ 
tury  are  taken  up  in  the  second  half 
of  the  series.  .\lso  Johann  .Sebastian 
Bach's  life  and  im|M>rtant  works  are 
included  in  the  series. 

I'wo  episcMies  are  alv>  devoted  to 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  Beetho¬ 
ven  and  Richard  Wagner.  I'he  author 
tells  how  Beethoven  intrcKluced 
thoughts  and  emotion  into  music,  how 
he  brought  the  symphony  orchestra  to 
full  maturity  and  how  Wagner  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the 
‘music-drama'  and  the  'leit  motif.' 

The  last  installment  brings  the  tale 
up  to  date  with  a  discussion  of  ja// 
and  the  mcHlern  clavsics. 

’]  hough  written  primarily  for  young 
|H*ople,  older  readers,  too,  will  find 
this  an  interesting  and  absorbing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  music.  It  ackipts 
well  to  the  picture-story  format. 


Tti«  Colorado  Stoto  Collogo  Woodwind  En- 
(omblo  —  Tkroo  fcKulty  mombort  and  thro* 

mombori  of  tbo  (tudont  body.  t 

i 

Chamber  Music  Meets  i 

Champagne  Music 

The  (a>lorado  State  Ckillege  VV'ckkI- 
wind  Ensemble  made  a  recent  appear¬ 
ance  on  I^wrence  Welk's  .\BC;  TV 
show,  ‘‘  l  op  Tunes  and  New  Talent". 
The  show  originates  in  HolIywcKKl. 
(California. 

The  ensemble  was  formed  in  Pl.M) 
by  Dr.  William  Gower,  Profes.sor  of 
.Music,  to  service  the  nearby  communi- 
(Tiirn  to  page  67) 


each  week  on  Welk's  TV  show,  they 
have  never  recorded  together  prev¬ 
iously.  .Ml  told  you're  in  for  some 
delightful  listening. 

Front  Row  Center  .  .  .  Barbara 
.Mc.Xr.ir, 

.\  comparatively  recent  member  of 
the  (airal  family  is  Miss  McNair,  who 
|M>ssc‘sses  the  admirable  combination 
of  striking  Ireauty,  irresistible  person¬ 
ality  and  an  outstanding  talent.  She 
has  appeared  at  the  "class'’  rcKims 
throughout  the  country,  captivating 
audiences  by  the  droves.  Listen  as 
Barbara  trans|Mirts  vou  to  Front  Row 
Genter  with  her  magnificent  voice  in 
a  collection  of  magical  moments  from 
the  finest  Broadway  shows. 

Stei’e  .Alien  Plays  Seal  Hefti. 

Neal  Hefti  has  lK*en  res|K>nsible  for 
many  of  the  great  arrangements  used 
by  Steve  in  his  previously  released 
Goral  albums.  .Mien  in  return  has 
always  been  a  great  admirer  of  Neal 
and  his  fine  work.  What  could  Ik* 
more  natural  than  an  album  of  Hefti 
originals  played  by  Steve  backed  by  a 
swinging  band. 

Picnic  .  .  .  Dorothy  Collins  sings 
Steve  .Allen. 

rhe  diminutive  charmer  who  has 
enjoyed  tremendous  success  in  every 
medium  of  entertainment,  now  comes 
up  with  some  of  the  finest  interpreta¬ 
tions  ever  of  several  extremely  appeal¬ 
ing  songs  by  one  Steve  .\llen.  She  is 
ably  assisted  by  jack  Kane,  arranger- 


composer  par  excellence,  which  all 
total  up  to  one  remark,  (iRE.XT! 

The  Kingdom  of  Eddie  Lawrence. 

The  gentleman  in  cpiestion  is  one  of 
the  brightest  s|)ots  in  the  realm  ot 
comedy  today,  ''  rhe  Old  Philosopher" 
will  add  many  moments  of  merriment 
to  your  next  party,  with  an  array  of 
.some  most  amusing  anecdotes. 

Kane  Is  Able  . .  .  Jack  Kane. 

jack  Kane  is  an  Flnglish  import. 
l>orn  in  latndon,  now  a  famous  band 
leader  in  Toronto,  (Canada,  with  a 
weekly  TV  show  over  (IBS.  His  out¬ 
standing  arrangements  on  Steve  Law¬ 
rence's  latest  album  brought  raves  and 
a  position  as  musical  director  of  the 
Lawrente-(ic)rme  show.  With  more 
big  bands  such  as  Kane’s,  instru¬ 
mentals  are  iKtund  to  come  back 
strong.  The  treatment  given  to  the 
ccillection  of  stunning  tunes  in  this 
album  will  prove  a  delight  to  listen  to. 

Reunion  In  Hi  Fi  ,  .  .  The  Former 
(ilenn  Miller  Singers. 

Nfarion  Hutton.  Ray  ElK*rle,  lex 
Beneke,  and  the  original  McKlernaires 
were  flown  into  New  X'ork  specifically 
for  this  recording  date.  This  is  the 
group  that  was  with  Miller  when  the 
band  was  at  its  peak.  .Mthough  many 
Glenn  Miller  albums  have  been  re¬ 
leased  and  re-issued,  there  has  not 
l>een  one  to  date  featuring  the  all 
time  great  Miller  vcxal  hits.  XV'e  l»e- 
lieve  this  one  will  be  a  clavsic . 
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I  What's  The  Modality? 

!  (Continued  from  page  41) 

pan  playing.  I'lie  players  attention  to 
dct.iil  will  be  rather  close.  The  player 
will  want  to  know  why  he  has  to  do 
thu'  and  so.  .\11  these  and  other  char- 
actt  ristics  are  resisting  activities  in- 
dit.iting  disagreement  and  hostility. 

1  he  Flight  modality  is  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  a  continum  of  the  Fight. 
This  is  characteri/ed  by  a  running 
away  from  the  intellectual  »>r  work 
prulilem.  In  this  modality  the  players 
free/e  up.  There  are  few  helpful  ideas. 
They  seem  tightly  organized  to  resist 

Idle  work  problem.  They  will  avoid 
am  (onsideration  of  detail.  They  will 
display  little  willingness  to  act.  They 
withdraw  from  the  goal  activity. 

ruder  Pairing  the  basic  assumption 
to  avoid  work  is  expressed  by  forming 
small  sub-groups  usually  no  larger  than 
I  two.  The  players  will  Isecome  chummy. 
They  will  express  more  emotions  than 
when  in  Fight,  but  these  expressions 
will  l>e  in  regard  to  personal  problems 
rather  than  those  of  the  music.  The 
players  will  want  to  take  rehearsal 
time  to  compare  reactions  to  whatever 
subject  avoids  the  work  problem  at 
I  hand.  They  will  insist  that  there 

(should  1k‘  much  sharing  of  experiences 
within  the  rehearsal. 


Music  groups  operating  on  the  basic 
assumption  of  Dependency  will  dis¬ 
play  a  valency  to  play  the  way  they 
think  the  conductor  would  most  ap¬ 
prove.  They  will  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  emotional  meaning  of  the  com- 
psosition  on  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  working.  They  will  display  little, 
if  any.  sponteniety.  They  will  want  all 
instructions  and  decisions  spelled  out 
by  the  conductor.  They  will  avoid 
work  by  inferring,  “you  tell  us  what 
you  want  and  we  will  do  it,  but  that 
is  all  we  will  do." 

So  your  rehears;tl  seems  t«»  go  to  pot. 
You  wonder  what  is  wrong.  You  may 
not  even  have  a  weak  theory  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  You  may  dismiss  the  situation 
by  rationalising  that  your  players’ 
talent  is  limited.  .Maybe  you  are  right. 
But  l(X>k  again.  The  tricky  thing  about 
this  concept  is  that  the  group)  that  is 
acting  under  one  of  these  work-avoid¬ 
ance  emotional  cultures  usually  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  working  on  the  basic 
problem  at  hand  such  as  prep>aration 
for  the  performance,  or  the  learning 
of  new  technical  skill.  The  truth  is 
most  likely  that  they  are  working  hard, 
but  the  problem  may  be  that  of  re¬ 
lating  to  each  other  and  to  the  con¬ 
ductor  as  much  as  what  note  to  p)la\ 
when. 

So  an  instrumental  teacher  who  is 


alert  to  the  dynamic  relationship  of 
the  work  and  the  work-avoidance 
modalities  has  some  definite  advan¬ 
tages.  With  this  concepjt  he  is  in  a 
better  px)sition  to  diagnose  his  re¬ 
hearsal  problem.  He  becomes  sus¬ 
picious  when  the  rehearsal  group) 
avoids  reality.  T  his  is  the  time  to  test 
the  situation  to  find  the  true  under¬ 
lying  problem  that  is  expressed  by  the 
avoidance  emotional  states.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  p)roblem  is  often  the  most 
rewarding  step  toward  a  cure.  To  move 
the  group  from  a  mcKlality  p)lateau 
calls  fur  a  clarification  of  the  goals. 

One  sidelight  in  connection  with 
this  research,  may  be  of  interest.  In 
the  course  of  ten  years  work  the  Chi¬ 
cago  group)  has  developed  a  p)aper  and 
px^ncil  test.  This  test  makes  it  p)ossible 
to  determine  with  some  accuracy  the 
tendency  of  an  individual  to  act  in  one 
emotional  climate  more  readily  than 
in  others.  This  test,  if  mcKlified  for 
use  for  music  situations,  might  provide 
a  neat  way  of  determining  in  advance 
just  how  an  individual  player  would 
work  in  a  group.  This  screening  pro¬ 
cess  combined  with  reliable  talent 
evaluation  might  help  music  teachers 
to  eliminate  troubles  before  the  orches¬ 
tra  or  band  was  organized.  What  could 
be  more  p)ractical  than  that. 

(Turn  to  page  67) 
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m  BRASS  WORKSHOP 

{('.nntinurd  from  page  14) 

toni-  or  trrmitxnic  player.  The  attom- 
panyinent  is  (|uite  interesting  and 
thallenging.  I'he  tethnital  demands 
are  quite  iiuKlest  and  the  work  will 
appeal  to  the  serious  student  of  the 
instrument.  C>rade  of  diifkulty  III 

New  Brass  Ensembles 

Three  (^iiarlels  for  F  Horns,  by  John 
J.  (iraas,  published  by  Mills,  score 
and  parts  S3.00 

Here  is  exciting  addition  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  for  the  horn  quartet.  The  se- 
U'ctions  are  entitled  (arntrasts.  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  In  .Memoriam.  Ihey  are  all 
interesting  and  (hallenging  the  last 
work  re(|uiring  a  high  C)  of  the  first 
ln»rn.  In  general,  they  are  very  well 
written  and  in  excellent  range  and 
soiling  for  the  group.  (>rade  of  diffi- 
lulty  11 

Suite  for  Brass  Sextet,  by  Sornian 
C.azden,  published  by  Associated  Mus¬ 
ic  Publishers,  score  and  parts  .S6.(K) 

Written  for  the  standard  instrumen¬ 
tation,  this  sextet  is  <|uite  fresh  and 
interesting.  The  four  movements  are 
entitled.  Sonatina.  Fanty  .\ir,  and 
(dixl.  (;|<kI  is  defined  as  “a  relaxed, 
heas  y-footed  jog  done  in  work  shoes”  ! 
It  will  demand  the  first  thair  players 
lor  a  giMHl  perfonnance  and  renjuires 
a  high  sharp  and  high  I)  of  the  first 
trumpet.  .MiKlern.  interesting  and 
well-known  work  whith  will  ihallenge 
vour  Itetter  plavers.  Grade  of  difficul¬ 
ty  I 

Study  Materials 

Twelve  Etudes  for  Trumpet,  by  Jo¬ 
hannes  Brahms,  published  by  Mer- 
tury  Music  Corporation,  SI. 2.') 

I  hese  interesting  studies  encom¬ 
pass  diflerent  styles  and  various  keys, 
riiey  are,  of  course,  quite  musical  and 
emmineiitly  worthwhile  for  the  ad- 
vanied  player.  They  allow  the  player 
no  rest  and  are  ipiite  letigthly.  If  the 
player  will  |>lay  them  in  sections  with 
rest  |K‘ricKls.  they  will  be  of  benefit 
and  interest. 

Cornet  Duets,  by  F.rnest  .S’.  IVilliams, 
i  published  by  Edwin  H.  Morris  R:  Co. 
I  S2.00 

j  These  duets  written  by  a  master 
player-teacher  progress  from  easy  to  in¬ 
termediate  grade  and  will  be  a  great 
aid  in  the  development  of  tone  and 
techniejue  of  the  young  player  as  well 
as  affording  him  a  fine  musical  ex¬ 
perience  in  playing  them  with  anoth¬ 


er  student  or  with  his  teacher.  These 
are  highly  recommended  for  the 
ycrung  player. 

.Method  for  Transposition,  by  Ernest 
S.  Williams,  published  by  Edwin  H. 
Morris  &  Co.,  for  trumpet,  SS.OO 

This  is  a  must  for  the  repertoire  of 
the  serious  trumpet  student.  It  con¬ 
tains  36  preludes,  12  characteristic 
studies,  50  etudes  and  12  artistic 
duets.  It  progresses  through  easy  pre¬ 
paratory  studies  to  prepare  the  ad¬ 
vanced  player  for  orchestral  pass.ige 
study.  It  is  widely  used  in  leading  con¬ 
servatories  and  music  schtxrls. 

Breeze-Easy  Method  for  Trumpet,  by 
John  Kinyon,  published  by  .M.  If  d- 
mark  and  Sons,  $1.00  (Book  1) 

Here  is  an  excellent  beginner’s 
method  with  a  purport  of  providing 
"a  proper  conception  and  systematic 
approach  to  music  reading  and  the 
art  of  bravs  performance”.  Written  to 
Im.'  used  either  separately  or  with  its 
companion  lHx>k  for  tromlxine  and  or 
baritone,  is  intrcxluced.  It  can  be  used 
for  either  Ix'ginning  brass  class  or  in- 
dividualy  and  is  extremely  well  done. 
Highly  recommended. 

The  End 


Double  Reed  Classroom 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

and  songs.  Let  your  instrument  lx* 
your  voice  and  have  fun  yoursellf  and 
help  the  others  to  enjoy  participation 
in  music. 

For  each  individual  player,  music 
performance  is  a  personal  experience 
First,  the  enthusiasm,  then  the  learn¬ 
ing,  then  the  participation  in  the 
sch(x>l  band  and  finally  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  accomplishment  of  a  routine 
to  make  the  individual  a  part  of  the 
whole.  .Actually  this  new  experience 
and  enthusiasm  comprises  a  new  group 
each  year.  It  initiates  the  new  student, 
the  parents  of  the  new  student  into 
the  schex)!  activity  presented  to  the 
student  of  music.  It  is  a  forever  chang¬ 
ing  group  and  a  progressive  group. 
That  is  the  reason,  I  feel,  I  must  pre¬ 
sent  the  same  cautions,  advice  and 
suggestions  frec|uently.  l.ast  year  you 
had  no  heed  for  these  suggestions,  but 
now  you  have  entered  into  the  realm 
of  the  double  reed  player  you  are  now 
entitled  to  all  the  help  possible  to 
make  you  a  credit  to  yourself,  your 
band,  your  schcxtl  and  your  band 
director. 

QuMtiont  and  Answers 

In  the  mail  I  receive  each  month 
I  continually  find  the  following  m- 


I 


Nevumbur, 


qu  lies 'which  I  tn  to  answer  openly 
in  this  column. 

What  requisites  are  necessary  for 
tfi'  study  of  Oboe  or  Bassoon?"  The 
same  inherent  qualities  that  make  any¬ 
one  a  good  musician  on  any  instru¬ 
ment;  namely,  a  good  ear,  a  feeling 
foi  rhythm  and  a  good  sound  and  a 
Killingness  to  work. 

"The  problem  of  this  student  is 
reeds  —  he  tries  many  kinds.”  The 
most  satisfactory  solution  is  to  find 
one  trim  with  which  he  feels  com- 
foi  table  and  then  learn  to  conquer  the 
ret  d.  l)o  not  let  the  reed  conquer  you. 
No  reed  will  ever  play  without  help 
from  its  master.  Continually  going 
from  one  trim  to  another  will  never 
solve  our  reed  problem.  Find  a  trim 
th.it  works  for  you  then  stay  with  it 
—  sou  can  Imonie  its  master. 

“Our  school  owns  a  Military  System 
Oboe.  Is  it  practical  to  let  a  student 
start  on  this  instrument?  Would  it  be 
practical  to  use  a  Conservatory  System 
Bassoon  if  no  other  is  available?  When 
the  student  changes  to  a  late  model, 
will  the  process  be  difficult  and  delay 
progress?”  To  the  hand  director;  Do 
not  hesitate  to  use  a  Military  System 
Ol)oe  or  an  old  Ccjnsersatory  System 
Bas.s(M>n  if  your  organization  has  them. 
Young  students  will  make  the  change 
to  the  more  accepted  systems  in  this 
country  without  realizing  the  change, 
lo  the  student:  The  time  gained. by 
starting  on  whatever  system  of  instru¬ 
ment  available  is  advantageous  to  any 
student  of  double  reeds.  .\  change  over 
to  another  system  is  no  more  dismay¬ 
ing  than  a  change  over  from  one 
iiKKlel  car  to  a  later  mcKlel  car  with 
a  different  shift.  .\  little  practice  and 
you  have  conquered  the  difference. 
Fundamentally  they  are  the  same. 

A  recent  letter  states,  “Recently,  / 
notice  that  there  is  more  ensemble 
music  available  for  wind  instruments. 
Do  you  consider  woodwind  ensembles 
valuable?”  By  all  means  I  do.  VV'ihkI- 
wind  ensembles  or  choirs  of  like  instru¬ 
ments  give  immeasurable  advantages 
for  improvement  of  such  players.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  the  tonal  quality  of 
each  section;  more  op|)ortunity  for 
teihnical  passages  for  all  sections  in 
these  smaller  groups;  improvement  in 
legato  and  melodic  passages  and  ample 
op|)ortunity  to  work  on  that  so  much 
overlooked  item  “TON.AI,  B.AL- 
•YNCE.”  .Students  who  work  consistant- 
ly  in  .small  ensemble  groups  certainly 
become  Iretter  material  for  first  chair 
players  in  the  band. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 

The  End 


Enid's  Tri-State  Festival 

Deadline  Dates  Are  Set 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

cator  of  this  outstanding  event.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  actual  competitions,  all  Feen- 
Agers  participating  in  Tri-State  activi¬ 
ties  are  invited  to  dance.  More  than 
2500  wonderful  students  glided,  jived 
and  bounced  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
four  finalist  Stage  Bands,  during  the 
competition  last  .May.  This  event  will 
be  repeated  this  year. 

The  dates  for  the  Music  Festival  are 
April  so,  .May  1,  and  2,  1939.  .Ml 
superintendents,  music  supervisors,  and 
directors  of  both  vcKal  and  instru¬ 
mental  groups  are  invited  to  write  to 
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tiun.  The  pen  ussiunisL  ihen  has  Lo  be 
instrueied  and  guided  as  Lo  his  respon¬ 
sibility  in  using  the  allotted  time  for 
rehearsal  preparation. 

Of  special  concern  is  the  individual 
wanii  up  and  tune  before  the  group 
rehearsal  iK'gins.  Usually  rehearsal 
comniences  with  the  percussionist  still 
setting  up  equipment,  and  withitut 
wann-up  nor  tune-up.  How  then  tan 
the  percussion  section  be  expected  to 
{x'rfonn  intelligently  in  rehearsal  as  a 
musical  unit?  Ihen.  what  usually 
follows  when  the  section  does  make 
its  initial  entraiKc  in  rehearsal,  is 
reprimand  from  the  director  for  a  |MK>r 
job.  I'he  director  can  avoid  having 
to  make  reprimand  if  he  will  but 
allow  sufficient  time  to  the  percussion 
section  to  prepare  for  rehearsal.  Now- 
then.  contrary  to  most  procedures  the 
|x-rcus.sionists  must  lx  given  the  music¬ 
al  right  to  be  able  to  warm-up. 
I'hough,  the  resultant  seems  like  bed¬ 
lam.  rememixr  the  percussionist  too 
must  have  time  to  ready  himself  for 
the  rehearsal. 

Along  with  helping  to  prepare  for  a 
rehearsal,  the  director  should  list  on 
the  blacklxrard  the  order  of  composi¬ 
tions  for  rehearsal  with  rehearsal 
numbers/ letters  and  the  e(|uipment 
the  percussionists  will  need.  The  list¬ 
ing  of  e<|uipment  can  be  ccxled.  I 'sc 
numixrs  ff»r  the  ccwling.  The  cckIccI 
numbers  will  then  relate  to  a  posted 
list  of  percussion  instruments  IcKated 
near  the  percussion  cabinet  or  section. 

riie  opening  rehearsiil  warm-up 
selection  should.  I  feel,  always  include 
the  use  of  the  full  |xrcussion  section. 
Psychologically  and  musically  this  pro¬ 
cedure  is  educationally  the  correct 
approach  to  the  organi/ed  rehears<d. 
This  now  brings  me  to  another  point 
of  discussion.  .Most  {xrcussion  sections 
are  never  rehearsed  from  the  stand 
point  of  balance,  attack,  release, 
rhythm,  phrase  line,  dynamics,  musical 
expression  and  interpretation,  nor  lor 
a  musical  sound.  Generally,  nothing 
positive  is  being  done  to  alleviate  this 
prevailing  situation. *eitlier  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  schcxrl  or  the  collegiate  level.  K\<  n 
though  there  are  different  scIkmsIs  of 
thought  on  teaching  wtxxlwinds,  brass, 
and  strings  there  is  a  general  conce  pt 
of  what  constitutes  a  gocxl  sound  and 
this  is  never  overlooked  for  perform¬ 
ance.  Likewise  there  are  different 
schcM.ls  of  thought  on  teaching  per¬ 
cussion,  but  the  general  concept  of  a 
gcMxl  sound  still  remains.  Why  then,  is 
this  general  conception  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  gcxxl  sound,  overlooked  by 

{Turn  to  page  69) 
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1  lie  music  is  really  a  6.  8  march  with 
the  Ixiisterousiiess  and  ingenuity  we 
asMxiate  with  Giilis.  A  frenzied  twelve 
bai  intnKhiction  precedes  the  first  sec- 
tkm.  1  he  first  cornet  had  better  get 
a  steel  lined  lip  what  with  all  the  pas- 
sagt  s  up  around  and  D=*.  In  coni- 
parision  the  clarinet  part  is  not  tcxi 
challenging.  Class  B  —  minus. 

(iamlle  from  the  Third  English  Suite, 

I  }.  S.  ttach,  transcribed  by  Earl  IVill- 
I  hoile,  Shawnee  Press,  Eli  5.50,  SB  7.00, 
1958. 

T  he  well  known  gavotte  has  been 
s^nipathetitally  set  in  G  minor  (alia 
bre\e).  1  hough  much  of  the  work  is 
in  the  wiMKlwinds  important  passages 
exist  lor  brass.  The  cornet  reaches  to 
one  high  A.  The  clarinet  and  flute 
have  many  notes  but  they  lay  well. 
The  arrangement  is  well  cued;  import¬ 
ant  parts  exist  for  alto,  bass  and  E[) 
contra-bass  clarinets,  the  saxes,  and 
liacvKin.  The  low  olroe  solo  at  the  Trio 
I  is  well  cued.  T  asteful  Class  C  plus. 

Three  Modern  Chorales,  scored  by 
Philip  Gordon,  Bourne,  EB  6.00,  SB 
9.(H),  1958. 

Mr.  Ciordon  is  a  busy  man  these 
days;  certainly  he  has  been  giving  us 
some  nice  things.  The  music  is  from 
Die  Meistersinger,  ,\lto  Rhapsody 
(Brahms),  and  a  Franck  keyiroard 
piece  (the  splendid  Prelude,  C;horale 
and  Fugue).  The  arrangement  is  in 
gocKi  taste  and  the  sound  is  effective. 
The  music  is  not  fast  and  will  be  of 
great  value  in  training  ear  perception, 
phrasing,  etc.  Nice  Cdass  C. 

Cinderella  March,  Richard  Rodgers, 
arr.  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett,  Will¬ 
iamson  Music,  FB  5.00,  SB  7.50,  1958. 

I  he  music  is  from  the  I  V'  prcnluc- 
lion  "(anderella”  by  Rcnlgers  and 
Hummerstein.  The  parts  are  not  uki 
difficult  in  this  Moderato  (2^4)  march. 
Pleasant  anti  cute  the  music  is  in  C 
and  F.  T  here  is  some  tonguing  and 
mcKlerate  technit]ue.  Cdass  C  plus. 

Variations  On  A  Folk  Song  for  \ar- 
ralor  and  Band,  by  Walter  Schumann 
and  Frank  Erickson,  scored  by  Frank 
Erickson,  Bourne,  FB  8.50,  SB  12.75, 
1958. 

Skip  To  My  l^u  is  the  folk  song. 
It  is  treated  alia  Mozart,  Brahms, 
Bath,  Prokofiev  and  Gershwin.  The 
•narrator’s  part  is  not  too  extensive. 
For  a  novelty  type  number  this  one 
tan  Ire  interesting  and  effective.  The 
parts  are  not  too  difficult.  Probably 
C  plus. 


Gloria,  Anton  Bruckner,  arranged  for 
SATB  chorus  and  Band,  by  F.imer 
Schoette,  E.  B.  Marks,  FB  7..50,  SB 
10.00,  1958. 

T  his  work,  from  the  .Nfass  #2  in  Em, 
may  be  performed  by  band  and  chorus, 
band  alone,  or  chorus  and  organ. 
There  are  too  few  detent  publications 
for  chorus  and  band.  I  believe  this  one 
will  he  more  welcome  than  most  1 
have  seen  in  the  past.  The  parts  are 


not  difficult  and  the  instruments  are 
in  their  conservative  ranges.  Very  use¬ 
ful  Class  C. 

Peanut  Polka,  by  Robert  Farnon,  arr. 
by  John  J.  Cacai’as,  Chappell,  FB  5.00, 
SB  7.50,  1958. 

Here  is  a  cute,  whimsical  number  in 
.\llegro  polka  tempo.  T  he  2  4  music 
is  in  G,  C,  and  D  and  features  the 
wcKKiwinds.  There  are  enough  tongu¬ 
ing  and  scale  passages  to  keep  the 
flutes  and  clarinets  alert.  T  hough  the 
wcxKlwind  parts  arc  somewhat  chal¬ 
lenging  they  are  not  overly  difficult. 
To  give  your  program  a  little  contrast 
consider  this  one.  Class  B  minus. 


CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 
by  MORTON  GOULD 

One  of  America's  foremost  composers  and  arrangers  offers 
a  variety  of  music  for  your  Yuletide  concerts 

ConsjuJL  OhdtaAiha. 

ADESTE  FIDELES  JINGLE  BELLS 

THE  FIRST  NOEL  SILENT  NIGHT 

Eoch:  Smoll,  $1.50 — Full,  $3.50 — Symphonic,  $4.50 — Extra  Parts,  .30  ea. 

IT  CAME  UPON  THE  MIDNIGHT  CLEAR  (String  Orchestra) 

Small,  $2.00  Extra  Parts,  each  .25 

SERENADE  OF  CAROLS  —  Score  &  Symphonic  Set,  $12.50 

^A.  QonautL  BaniL 

ADESTE  FIDELES  JINGLE  BELLS 

THE  FIRST  NOEL  SERENADE  OF  CAROLS,  Movt.  II 

HOME  FOR  CHRISTMAS  SERENADE  OF  CAROLS,  Movt.  Ill 

SILENT  NIGHT 

Each;  Full,  $4.00— Symphonic,  $5.50— Conductor  .75— Extro  Ports,  .30  eo. 

U)ind,  ^nMmbtiL 

a.  AWAY  IN  A  MANGER 

b.  O  LIHLE  TOWN  OF  BETHLEHEM 

2  flutes— 2  oboes— 2  clarinets— 2  bassoons— 4  horns  (2  tbn.  opt.) 

Score  &  Parts,  $2.00  complete 

IT  CAME  UPON  A  MIDNIGHT  CLEAR 

2  flutes— oboe— 3  clarinets— alto  clorinet— bass  clarinet— bassoon 
Score  &  Parts,  $2.00  complete 

G  &  C  MUSIC  CORPORATION 
Sole  Selling  Agent,  CHAPPELL  ft  CO.,  INC. 

RKO  Bldg.  Rockefeller  Center  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Methods  Of  Instruction 

(Continurd  fiom  pn^e  40) 

adordaiui'  with  the  level  ol  hi>  abil¬ 
ities. 

\  iiiusital  game  lM>ard  with  movable 
(haratters  teaches  music  to  students 
of  the  Dunning  music  classes  in  Binii- 
ingham.  .Michigan.  Instructional  aids 
pave  the  way  to  an  understanding  ol 


rhythm  patterns,  melody  and  other 
facets  of  music. 

.Scmie  instructors  find  the  best  way 
to  interest  yemng  students  in  music 
is  to  let  them  explore  the  instruments. 
Demonstration  of  musical  instruments 
in  Hemeoye  Falls.  New  York  classes  is 
part  of  the  valuable  music  program 
that  intrcKluces  them  to  the  various 
instruments  so  they  can  identify  their 
tones.  It  helps  them  lK*come  more 
music  conscious  and  interests  them  in 


Selected 

dhristmas  JWusic 

lor  BAND  •  1958 

Cod* 

CHRISTMAS  MEMORIES-finck  (arr.  Winterbottom) . .  H 

DANCE  OF  THE  TUMBLERS  (from  "Snowmaiden")  Rimsky  Korsakoff  H 

MESSIAH,  Overture — Handel  (arr.  Cailliet) . . . . D* 

6REENSLEEVES  ("What  Child  is  This?")-arr.  N.  Richardson _  B*t 

POLONAISE  (from  "Christmas  Night”) — Rimsky  Korsakoff 

(arr.  Duthoit) _ _ _  F* 

SHEEP  MAY  SAFELY  GRAZE— J.  S.  Bach  (arr.  N.  Richardson) _  Bt 

THREE  SONGS  FOR  CHRISTMAS— arr.  Grundman  (What  Child  is 
This?:  Bring  a  Torch;  Angels  We  Have  Heard  On  High)  for  Band 
alone  or  SX,  S.SA,  SAT.B.  or  T.T.B.B.  accompaniment  in  F _  C 

FOR  BRASS  ENSEMBLE 

THE  HOLY  BOY— Ireland  (arr.  Stepp)  for  2  Trumpets,  2  Horns,  2  Trombones, 

1  Euphonium  (or  Baritone)  and  tuba.  Score  and  Parts  2.50 

*  Indicates  lull  Score  included  t  Indicates  Octavo  Sin 

For  Code  Prices  see  current  Band  Catalogs. 

F*r  Ckristmas  Catalog  writ*  I*: 

BOOSEY  and  HAWKES,  Ine. 

P.  0.  Bei  41B.  LYNBROOK,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

(In  Canada:  209  Victoria  Street.  Toronto.  Ontario) 


BJL  160 
HJL  489 
QMB  174 
SMB  37 
QMB  84 

SMB  39 
QMB  207 


The  Demand  Keeps  Growing! 

Throiigliout  the  cotintry  .  .  .  more  and  more  iiistni- 
mental  mnsic  directors  are  using  ,  .  , 

OUR  BAND 
CLASS  BOOK 

by  C.  PAUL  HERFURTH  A  HUGH  M.  STUART 

K<Mtk  I  l<l■Kinn<'r'!t  Mrlhml  liook  2  Elementary  to  Intermediate 

Examine  the  Ixatk  .  . .  and  you'll  see  whv  it  has  Ixxome  such  a  favorite. 

Send  for  FREE  reference  copy  .  .  .  Dept.  26 

Carl  Fischer 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS 


the  idea  ol  playing  in  the  bantK  as 


•xMsii  as  they  are  able.  i 

Harry  J.  Brown,  director  and  loii-  | 
ductor  •>!  the  1  ri-City  Sympliony  | 
Ordiestra  of  Davenport,  Iowa.  Rock  \ 
Island  and  .Moline,  Illinois,  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  music  class  lecturer  in  public  .end 
parcMhial  grade  schcxtls.  I'o  interest 
his  tlas.srcM>m  audiences  he  enters  the 
riMHii  carrying  a  bulging  armload  ol  - 
symphonic  instruments  that  he  plays  $ 
as  part  ol  his  explanation  of  how  they  c 
fit  into  a  symphony  orchestra.  I 

In  San  .\iitonio,  Texas,  rhythm  is  I 
the  starting  |>oint  for  students.  Driiins.  | 
rattles  and  shakers  and  other  home 
made  rhythm  instruments  intrcxluce  s 
youngsters  to  the  fun  of  music.  .Miss  f 
.Sylvia  Ostrow,  su|K*rvisor  of  music  in  ^ 
San  .\ntonio  schcxtls.  feels  that  |H'ople  E 
tan  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  music  with-  I 
out  particularly  working  at  it.  "We  try  | 
to  appraise  music  as  we  do  any  other  I 
recreation,"  she  says.  "First  and  last. 
we  must  enjesy  it.”  ^ 

Helping  to  make  music  more  avail-  | 
al>le  to  youngsters  are  the  various  t 
rental  plans  in  o|K'ration  througliout  I 
the  country.  'The  rental  program  in  i 
Hagerstown.  .Maryland,  gives  children  {I 
the  chance  to  try  out  different  instru 
ments  without  investing  money  in  .j 
them  until  they  can  decide  which  will 
he  the  Ix-st  for  their  particular  talents.  ^ 
.V  rental  program  in  .Mlentown.  I 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  money-saver  lor  P 
parents  of  children  who  may  express  j' 
a  momentarv  interest  in  one  instru  r 
meiit  and  find  they  will  like  another  ^ 
better. 

In  .Mansfield,  Ohio,  young  niusi-  j 
cians  tan  rent  instruments  until  the  j 
parents  and  instructors  feel  the  pur-  f 
chase  of  the  instrument  is  justified,  s 
Because  instruments  are  made  so  avail 
able,  many  parents  have  no  financial 
c|ualms  alNtut  encouraging  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  take  up  music. 

The  F.nd 


THE  UNITED  WAY 
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m  STRING  CHARING  HOUSC 

(Continued  from  ptige  22) 


striiiKs.  I  he  reeds  and  brass  parts  are 
east  I  he  theme  is  simple  in  its  8  note 
pattern  played  set|uentially  descending 
with  a  change  ascending. 

Kirst  X’iolins  —  6th  position  —  one 
me.isuie  iK'fore  and  2  the  ledger  lines 
appear  tt>  have  shifted:  the  notes  are 
act  urate  as  printed.  Second  Violin  and 
Viola  —  ?rd  positions;  Clello  —  7th 
position  mostly  to  4th  ptisition.  Bass 

—  4ih  |)osition.  Key  of  C.  —  CtRADE 
IV. 

Our  Orchestra  on  Tour  —  .Vrr. 
Philip  (iordon  —  Pub.  Itourne  —  Price 
Kull  Store  SS.IH);  Pa.  Sl.'iO  -  Parts  8.')^. 

I  welve  full-sounding  one  page  com¬ 
positions.  from  as  many  countries,  for 
young  orchestras.  Most  of  the  numiKrs 
selected  are  familiar;  "(iome  Back  to 

trill. . The  (ianiplK‘lls  are  (aiming,” 

Ballet  from  “Rigoletto,”  "Silent 
.N’ight,”  “.Minka."  ".Xmerica  the  Beau- 
liliil."  .Selections  from  Latin  .\merica, 
India.  France  and  Faigland  are  not 
quite  so  familiar  but  add  interest.  The 
reeds  and  bravses  are  in  easy  playing 
range  and  keys  are  C.  F,  Bb  and  (t. 
Print  is  large  and  clear  with  few 
lingerings.  .Stored  one  each  reed  and 
brass  except  lor  2  clarinets,  trumpets 
and  horns. 

X’iolin  .\.  B.  Viola,  (k'llo  and  Bass 
^tre  all  in  first  [losition.  (iRAI)E  I.  ' 

Strings 

Concertino  Piccolo  —  Paul  O.  Steg  — 
Pub.  Shapiro  Iternstein  and  Co.  — 
Price  (ximplete  SI2.(H);  Full  Store 
SS..'>0:  Pa.  (ontl.  $2.50;  Basic  parts 
each  85^;  optional  parts  each  63(1. 

•An  excellent  work  for  a  large  fes¬ 
tival  group,  as  well  as  smaller  groups, 
in  that  the  optional  parts  may  ix*  play¬ 
ed  by  younger  performers  while  more 
mature  players  would  play  the  solo 
and  tutti  parts.  In  other  words,  a  three 
part  orchestra.  I'he  parts  are  large  and 
clear;  extremely  well  edited;  including 
fingerings  for  all  groups.  There  are 
live  movements:  Overture,  Reparte, 
Canon,  Intermezro  and  Finale  (Re- 
prise). 

.StorcMl  for  5  soli  with  5  tutti  and  5 
optional  string  parts  using  only  the 
first  |>osition  or  open  strings.  This  is 
one  of  the  fine  Skidmore  String  Series. 
The  form  and  style  of  the  BarcKjue 
Concerto  (irosso  is  utilized  with  a 
more  contemporary  harmonic  struc¬ 
ture. 

Soli  and  tutti  —  1st  violin  mostly 
in  Srd  position  (3  notes  in  6th);  2nd 
Violin  and  Viola  —  Srd  position;  cello 

-  5th  and  Bass  —  4th  positions. 

Optional  Paru  Violin  A.  Viola  A, 

Cello  .A.  Bass  .A  are  all  in  first  position. 


A'iolin  B  —  contains  only  open  strings. 

C.RADE  IV. 

String  Orchestra 

Weihnachtmusik  alter  Meister  — 
((diristmas  .Music)  —  Kditor  Adolf 
Hoffman  —  Pub.  Moseler  I’erlag  — 
Distributor:  Presto  Music  .Service,  154 
Fluclid  ,Vve.,  Ilamlx'rg,  N.  V.  Score 
.S3..5II  —  Parts  (prices  not  indicated). 

Fugue,  Rieercare,  Hymns,  (Chorales 
for  4  instruments  of  any  combination, 
including  string  cpiartets.  This  is  #.50 
in  the  Corona  .Series  of  works  for 
chamber  orchestra:  excellent  scholarly 
editions.  The  forewarcl  is  in  (ierman 
but  Presto  has  translated  it  for  .Amer¬ 
ican  users. 

Twelve  melodies  are  given  in  their 
original  form  followed  by  adaptations 
by  various  com|K)sers.  Fixcellent  for 
use  in  college  level  courses  as  well  as 
for  young  performers  as  only  1st  posi- 
ti<»n  playing  is  rec|uirecl.  (iRAl)E.  I-II. 

Weihnachtmusik  —  Henry  Purcell  — 
F.clitor  Hilmar  Hockner  —  Pid).  Mose¬ 
ler  I’erlag.  #1302.  Distributor  Presto 
Music  Sendee,  .Set  .A  —  S3.00;  .Set  B  - 
.S6..50;  Score  pa.  $1.25;  strings  25^. 

Two  short  selec  ticuis  for  strings  with 
optinal  continuo.  .A  third  violin  trans- 
|>osetl  from  viola  is  included.  The 
works  are  of  more  than  academic;  in¬ 
terest.  I  hey  should  delight  players  cef 
all  ages.  .A  few  fingerings  are  given. 
Rehearsal  numbers  also  are  helpful. 
■All  parts,  except  bass,  are  playable  in 
the  1st  |)osition:  however,  the  first 
violin  is  fingered  in  the  3rcl  position. 
Bass  plays  in  unison  with  the  cello  and 
includes  the  2ncl  |>osition.  (iRAHE  II. 

Violin 

Christmas  Eauorites  —  .Arr.  Walter 
Heeler  —  Pub.  G.  Schirmer  —  Price  — 
SI. 2.5. 

Flighteen  familiar  carols  in  the  first 
|>osition.  Keys  with  flats  seem  to  have 
lu'cn  favored:  however,  this  makes  the 
volume  valuable  to  teachers  of  young 
students.  Bowings  are  marked  in  the 
part  —  not  in  the  piano  part.  GRADE 
I. 

See  you  next  month! 

The  Find 


By  Answering 
The  Advertisers  In 
The  5M,  You  Make 
Your  SM  Continue 
To  Grow 


•  Completely  Adjustable 
to  All  Playing  Positions 

e  Tubular  Steel  Construction 

•  Ideal  for  Instrument 
Storage 


16  Wenger  Bldg. 
Owatonna,  Minnesota 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
One  year  —  $3.00 

•flO  Big  ittuai) 

Two  years  $5.2S— Thro*  years  $7.50 
Ath  about  our  NEW  Bundle  Rares 


FOLDING  RISERS 


AND  PLATFORMS 


Tk«  neetU.  msst  Msd- 
•m  foMlet  units  (sr 
•tasiuf  trchttlru,  choral 
troupe.  baadt.  plays, 
otc.  Easy  to  cot  up  or 
dioaiantlo.  teld  direct  to 
oroaairatloac  aad  Incti- 
lutioac  at  our  o«a  factory  pricoo  and  diicountc. 
Complotc  cataloi  on  rotuoot. 


Above  lo  our  Plan  No.  2 
rotup.  32  n.  eido.  2t  ft. 
loop.  In  f.  It  and  24 
lack  lovols.  At  rlfkt.  one 
of  our  basic  Monroe  foMInt  units.  4  ft.  a  t  ft. 
Many  standard  asconiblloo.  ulth  ipocial  troupinto 
to  order.  30  years  of  Monroe  manufacturlnt  and 
oorvlco  aoouro  coniploto  caticfactlon.  Road  our 
Guaraatoo  la  our  complete  catalot  of  Monroe 

pnducto.  Meludlnt  also  foldlnp  tables  and  chairc 
and  truoko  for  thorn,  movable  room  partitlonc.  etc. 


Write  uo  direct. 

THE  MONROE  COMPANY 


332  Church  St. 


1951 


Nevpmbar.  1958 
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clarinets  by  Louis  Scarmolin,  /  m&. 
lished  by  C.  L.  Barnliouse. 

I'his  Suite  consists  of  two  pit  ces. 
The  first,  On  The  Patio,  is  in  A 
minor.  The  third  flute  seems  to  have 
its  share  of  the  melody  and  so  does 
the  second.  This  is  moderately  easv 

The  Scarecrow  Does  The  Polka  u 
the  name  of  the  second  part  of  this 
Suite.  It  is  marked  lively  and  is  also 
moderately  easy.  ChkkI  practise  for  tut 
time. 

Four  Seasons  —  Trio  Suite  for  flutes 
by  G.  F.  McKay,  Pub.  by  Barnhouse. 

1.  Passing  Clouds  (Spring) 

2.  Contentment  (Summer) 

3.  Strolling  (.Autumn) 

4.  Gaiety  (Winter) 

.Since  there  seems  to  be  no  irassing 
hack  and  forth  of  the  melody  in  this, 
you  will  find  that  you  will  have  to 
place  tlie  player  with  the  strongest 
low  tones  on  third  part,  and  one  who 
gets  good  high  tones  (including  cor¬ 
rect  fingerings)  on  the  first  part.  Of 
course,  with  proper  emlmucliure 
change  and  a  flute  that  dcx's  not  leak, 
anyone  should  Ire  able  to  play  the 
third  part. 

riiis  is  a  charming  little  suite,  un¬ 
accompanied.  and  iiKKlerately  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Four  of  a  Kind,  Suite  for  flutes  or 
clarinets  by  .4.  L.  Scarmolin,  published 
by  Barnhouse. 

1  here  are  three  sections  to  tliis 
suite.  The  first,  “.4  Peaceful  Moment” 
is  an  andante  in  4  4  time  and  in  C 
major. 

The  second  section  is  .Andantino. 
also  in  4  4  and  in  g  minor  and  G 
major. 

I'he  third  section  called  Sophisticat¬ 
ed  Cuckoo  Clocks,  is  easy  as  are  the 
other  two.  This  suite  could  Ire  placed 
by  grade  and  junior  high  students. 

Nfy  only  criticism  erf  writing  scriiie- 
thing  for  flute  that  ccruld  Ire  used  for 
the  clarinet  is  that  the  music  dcK-sn't 
take  the  flute  into  the  upper  register. 
Verung  flutists  necxl  the  experience  of 
playing  up  there,  not  only  to  become 
familiar  with  the  fingerings,  but  also 
to  learn  how  to  plav  in  tune.  This  is 


UrMCANSMR  YOUR  FUfTE  QUESTIONS 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


This  is  an  appealing  piece,  nitrderately 
easy  and  could  be  perferrmed  by  grade 
and  junior  high  students.  A'ery  goerd. 

Lyric  Poem  —  Three  Flutes  un¬ 
accompanied,  by  F.  It.  .McKay,  Pub.  by 
Barnhouse. 

I  his  bc'gins  with  an  optional  caden¬ 
za  in  the  first  part.  If  y«ru  do  not  have 
a  flutist  who  could  clcr  it  well,  it  could 
Ik‘  (rmitted.  The  main  Irody  of  tlie 
piece  is  in  12  8  time.  For  some  reason 
12  8  time  seems  ter  be  far  mor<‘  diffi¬ 


cult  lor  students  ter  read  than  ti  8. 
Ihis  is  anrrther  example  of  a  piece 
that  must  be  carefully  worked  out 
rhythmically  right  at  the  beginning. 
The  notes  are  not  difficult  in  any  of 
the  parts,  but  since  there  is  no  piano 
part  to  help  hold  things  together,  the 
three  flutists  will  have  to  have  a  gcxKl 
■■feer'  to  the  rhythm. 

X'ery  g<M>d  for  junior  or  senior  high 
schoed. 

Petite  Suite  for  three  flutes  or  three 


so, lie  gf 
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Hyde  Park  36,  Boston,  Mass 


The  School  Musk  Director's 


Mary  Louise  Nigro  Poor 


427  North  Second  Street 
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November,  '931 


qi;.ie  important  in  the  early  years  of 
flute  playing.  Other\\-ise  this  is  a  nice 
puce  of  music  and  should  be  used 
aluiig  with  others  that  do  go  into  the 
higher  register. 

The  C.  L.  Barnhouse  Co.  has  made 
Sd'.iie  good  additions  to  its  catalogue 
ol  woodwind  ensembles. 

The  End 


CAN  YOU  GUESS  WHAT  IT  IS? 

Ttw  SM  comara  caught  this  stock  of  bou  drum 
ihollt  at  tha  Ludwig  Drum  Company. 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


Meet  The  Artist 

{(.itnliniied  from  page  55) 

of  the  past.  Ja//  has  s|tontaneity  but 
not  tradition.  Jar/  isn't  intellectual. 
It's  a  sort  of  folk  music  —  folk  music 
is  special  to  the  U.  S.  There's  a  sort 
of  freedom  in  ja//.  Every  man  for 
himself,  every  man  expressing  himself, 
every  man  in  the  ttrchestra  going  his 
own  way,  doing  his  own  things.  It's 
very  American,  really,”  (icMKlman  sums 
up. 

Trinity  U.  Texas  Scene 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

Texas.  He  was  accompanied  by  .Miss 
.Marie  Candey  <»f  the  IJnisersity  faculty. 
.Mr.  Brash  taught  approximately  40') 
band  directors  more  al>out  the  Brass 
family. 

C.  Bruno  and  .Son,  Inc.,  a  major 
music  concern  of  .San  .Antonio,  spon- 
sctred  lM>th  the  clinic  and  recital  on  the 
beautiful  skyline  campus  of  Trinity 
Ihtiversity,  in  ccMtperation  with  Hr. 
Frank  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  music  faculty  and  H.  V^ernoii 
Hooker. 


Chamber  Music 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

ties  with  wocxlwinds  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  students  the  versatility  of  the 
wcxlwind  family. 

In  addition  to  Professor  Gower  on 
the  Bassexm,  there  are  Kenneth  Evans 
on  the  English  Horn.  James  Miller  on 
the  French  Horn,  Richard  Killmer  on 
the  OlxK',  Steve  McNeil  on  the  Clar¬ 
inet  and  \\'ally  Smith  on  the  Flute. 

Smith,  McNeil,  and  Killmer  are 
students  of  C^olorado  State,  while  Gow¬ 
er,  Evans,  and  Miller  are  Professors 
on  the  faculty  of  the  college. 


What's  The  Modality? 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

Noil  must  realize  that  the  above  is 
but  sketchy  outline  of  the  concepts 
that  Dr.  Thelan  and  staff  have  been 
testing  at  the  University  of  Cdiicago. 
.Much  additional  information  is  avail¬ 
able  in  published  form  for  the  curious. 
.An  ambitious  music  educator  who  is 
challenged  to  refine  this  line  of  re¬ 
search  in  relation  to  the  musical  en¬ 
semble  will  do  much  honor  to  himself 
and  to  his  profevsion.  AV'hat's  your 
work-avoidance  nuxlality  for  uxlay? 


4k  Fermo-fodt  or*  only  on*  of  th*  outilonding 
odvontogot  you  r*c*iv*  wh*n  you  purchot*  on 
Artloy.  ArtUy  indrumonli  also  incorporol*  Ih* 
llnatl  dasign  f*aiur*t  such  os  Ih*  conventional 
rib  and  post  assembly,  rolled  Ion*  holes,  ond 
Ih*  sculptured  embouchure. 


ihe  finest  flutes  and  piccolos  are  by 


The  revolutionary  new  Permo-Pods  ore  onolher  outstanding 
example  of  Artley’s  progressive  program  to  use  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  materials  and  methods  in  instrument  design.  Perma- 
Pads  have  antiquated  all  previous  concepts  in  key  pod  design. 
The  Permo-Pod  is  absolutely  air-tight  and  moisture-proof  and 
is  unaffected  by  atmospheric  changes  and  oil.  They  will  not 
shrink,  swell,  harden,  warp,  leak  ar  crack.  Perma-Pads  give 
the  instrument  better  response,  and  more  brilliant  sound  is 
achieved  because  they  reflect  rather  than  absorb  sound'as  do 
felt  pads.  Perma-Pads  are  standard  equipment  on  ALL  Artley 
flutes  and  piccolas,  regardless  of  price  range  ...  try  the 
model  that  best  suits  your  demands  and  see  for  yourself  why 
Artley  leods  the  field. 
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OARmr  CORMCR 


('.nnonir  Suitr  for  Clarinet  Qi.iir- 
let,  by  Elliott  Carter,  AMP,  parts  2  iM>, 
score  1.50,  1958. 

This  revised  edition  of  the  toin- 
|>oser  s  Suite  for  saxes  will  lie  weld  lin¬ 
ed  b\  clarinet  groups  seeking  some 
decent  music  for  their  libraries.  I  he 
music  is  in  three  movements.  I'he  first 
is  marked  Deciso,  2  4  in  four  sharps. 
The  second  is  an  .Mlegretto  2  4  in 
two  sharps  with  the  third  a  fast  <i  K 
in  three  sharps.  The  music  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  worth  the  attention  of  ans 
serious  group.  I'hough  there  are  a 
few  technical  passages  most  of  the 
rehearsal  time  will  be  concerned  with 
working  out  the  ensemble.  Welcome 
indeed.  Grade  4  plus. 

Morceau  Vivant  for  E\f  sax  and  piano, 
by  Marcel  Marteau,  arr  by  Clifford  P. 
Barnes,  Jack  Spratt,  1.25,  19.58. 

This  4  4  .Mlegretto  is  set  in  Ej) 
placing  the  sax  in  C.  The  music  is  fun 
to  play.  There  is  a  degree  of  techni(|ue 
here  hut  it  is  not  overly  difficult.  The 
.Allegretto  gives  way  to  a  Vivace  sec¬ 
tion  and  then  to  a  section  in  .\|).  I  he 
sax  has  sixteenth  note  scale  and  tongue 
passages  and  a  range  to  high  F^. 
Grade  S  plus. 

/’lie  drown  Accustomed  To  Her  Pace, 
by  Loewe  and  l.erner,  arr  for 
Clarinet  Quartet  ,by  John  J.  Morris¬ 
sey,  Chappell,  1..50,  1958. 


wt-re  not  so  easy  to  make.  By  and 
large  they  are  well  done.  In  this  pre¬ 
liminary  re|>ort  may  I  say  that  direc¬ 
tors  should  investigate  this  new  ven¬ 
ture.  I'he  I5.(M(  price  covers  records 
and  text  {kt  instrument.  Gontact  Edu¬ 
cational  Research,  Inc.,  at  Box  820, 
Chicago  90,  Illinois.  I  here  will  lie  a 
more  comprehensive  re|iort  on  this 
Series  in  the  near  future. 


(Continued  from  page  10) 

probably  the  Gommuters  is  the  most 
advanced  with  New  Orleans.  Indian 
and  Irish  .Serenade  alMiut  ecjual;  Em- 
aninations  and  (aiwlMiy  would  be  the 
easier  ones.  The  solos  rank  generally 
in  the  (irade  2  to  3  calibre.  .\s  train¬ 
ing  solos  on  an  intermediate  level  this 
series  has  much  value.  Next  month 
ihe  Frit/  Kreisler  solos. 


New  Music  Reviews 


Sonatina  for  Clarinet  and  Piano,  by 
Bernhard  Heiden,  Associated  .Music 
Publ.,  2.50,  1957. 

Written  in  1935,  the  tom|>osition  is 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  composer 
and  teacher.  .Mr.  Heiden  is  on  the 
music  iaciilty  at  Indiana  University. 
File  Sonatina  is  in  three  movements. 
I'he  first,  marked  con  nioto  (0/8  no 
signature),  is  very  melodic.  The  .An¬ 
dante  second  movement  is  short,  quiet, 
and  lyric.  Ghallenging  finger  technique 
is  found  in  the  third  movement,  a 
vivace  2 '4.  The  work  is  well  written 
for  the  instruments.  For  the  clarinet 
the  music  lays  well;  there  are  a  few 
challenging  moments  for  the  piano. 
Fhere  is  a  iK'autiful  linear  style  to 
this  work.  For  the  clarinetist  seeking 
new  and  interesting  material  here  is 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  re|)ertoire. 
Ciratle  5. 


The  Nolet  Alive  Series 


I  he  .\otes  .-Hive  series  presents  an¬ 
other  step  in  the  utilization  of  audio¬ 
visual  tethnit|ues.  With  IxMtk  atitl 
record  (or  tape)  the  student  is  able  to 
see  the  exercises  while  at  the  same 
time  hearing  them  played.  Having 
listened  to  the  clarinet  record  (Series 
1  —  Fdementary  —  three  records)  and 
studying  the  accompaning  text  there 
is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  al)out  the 
|M>ssibilities  of  such  an  audio-visual 
approach.  It  should  not  lie  assumed 
that  the  Notes  .Alive  series  is  designed 
as  a  teaching  technic|ue  minus  a  teach¬ 
er.  Fhe  Series  attenq>ts  to  supplement 
the  teacher's  work  by  offering  help 
when  the  teacher  is  not  present.  I 
have  studied  several  of  the  wcKKlwind 
texts  and  there  is  much  to  Ik*  said 
for  them.  Ihe  recordings  I  am  sure 


^elttier 


Concirt 


(ostofl  Symphonn 


AvailabU  in 
13  Facing* 
Far  ib,  8b, 
Aba,  and 
Ba(»  ciarinat 


Mmnupolit  SyackMy 


Only  two  of  the  six  fine  clarinetists  shown  above  agree  as  to  choice  of 
facing — yet  all  agree  that  a  Selmer  mouthpiece  is  best  for  their  instru¬ 
ment  and  playing  style.  We  think  there  are  two  major  reasons  why 
Selmer  mouthpiec^es  are  so  popular.  They  give  you  better  sound,  and 
a  better  sound  control.  You  can  acd^ually  hear  tbe  difference  in  clarity 
and  power,  feel  the  difference  in  flexibility.  Try  one  yourself — you’ll 
see  what  we  mean. 


On  Sola  cl  BcHcr  Mask  Sicrci  Cvcqrwhcrc 


Selmer 


Nsvambcr,  195S 


I  iii&  pleasant  musk  intiii  M\  hair 
Lad’,  is  arranged  effectively  for  a  med- 
iun)  talibre  group.  I'liere  are  n<»  real 
tccliiiical  diificulties.  I'he  ranges  are 
not  liigh  and  the  key  is  G  for  clar- 
ineiv  Pleasant  C>rade  2  plus. 

The  End 


Send  us  your  NEWS 


Percussion  Clinic 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

many  percussionists  and  directors. 
\Vhat  say  you  percussionists  anti  direc¬ 
tors  start  giving  more  attention  to 
|>ercussion,  its  sound,  and  rehearsals. 

Reviews 

Tenor  Drums  Front,  by  Fred  Floey, 


published  by  Southern  Music  Co.  $.75. 

Received  ttK)  late  to  he  reviewed  in 
last  months  column,  is  this  new  book 
of  thirty  cadences.  'Hie  cadences,  writ¬ 
ten  in  four  parts,  are  written  expres¬ 
sively  for  the  tenor  drum.  s|M>t-lighting 
tuned  tenor  drum  routines  in  the  last 
section. 

Sext  Month:  .\PPRO.\C;H  I  C) 

-MODERN  DRl'.M.MINC;. 


From  Ebonite  Alto  and  Bass  Clarinets  to  Full  Plateaux  Oboes-sefeef 

ROBERT  MALERNE  cie 

Largest  French  Manufacturer  of  Quality  Woodwinds, 
in  the  widest  range  ever  offered  world-wide 
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The  Band  Stand 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

ity’  the  opening  (Ktave  leap  as  it  is 
suggestive  of  strength  and  nobility. 
As  a  mature  person  retains  traits  of 
l>oth  (hildhood  and  adolestente,  so 
alvt,  in  the  music,  material  from  the 
previous  nK)vements  is  utilised. 

“  I  he  closing  measures  of  the  work 
are  intended  to  reveal  perfect  spiritual 
maturity  which  can  never  l)e  reali/C‘d 
in  the  present  state  of  existence  but 
which  man  hojK-s  to  eternally  exper¬ 
ience  when  the  inhibitions  of  a  phys¬ 
ical  being  and  a  jjhysical  universe  are 
|Mrmanently  rem«»vecl.” 

#11S.  Hoy  Harris  —  Ad  Majorern 
(iloriarn,  Vnwersitatis  tllinorum  — 
first  |KTlormante,  March  8,  19r>8.  I'ni- 
versity  oi  Illinois,  I'brana,  Illinois,  by 
the  I’niversity  of  Illinois  Concert 
Band,  the  com|K)ser  conducting.  This 
work  was  commissioned  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  for  performance  at  this 
concert  —  the  bHth  Anniversary  Con¬ 
cert  —  at  the  Dedication  cif  the  Hard¬ 
ing  Band  Building  and  the  24th 
Atinual  Ca>nvention  of  the  American 
Baiidniisters  Assck  iation. 

#114.  .V.  Thomas  Beversdorf  (1924- 
)  —  Serenade  (Ml'i?)  —  first  per¬ 


formance,  Decemljer  4,  1957,  Eastman 
School  of  .Music,  Rexhester,  N.  Y.  by 
the  Eastman  Symphonic  W'ind  En¬ 
semble,  Frederick  Fennell  conducting, 
rhe  five  movements  of  this  new  work 
are:  1.  Overture;  2.  Ja/z  Improvisation; 
S.  Favane  for  a  Dead  Cntldfish;  4.  Min¬ 
uet;  5.  .March  (Glory  to  the  Cornpets). 

#115.  Donald  White  —  Miniature 
Set  for  Band  —  first  performance,  De- 
cemlxr  18,  1957,  DeFauw  University, 
(^reencastle,  Indiana,  by  the  DePauw 
University  Concert  Band  on  the  .\mer- 
ican  Arts  Festival  Concert,  Dan  H. 
Hanna,  conducting.  The  five  move¬ 
ments  are  1.  Prelude;  2.  .Monologue; 
3.  Interlude;  4.  Dialogue;  5.  Postlude. 

Program  ncjte:  “Professor  White  is 
.\svHiate  Professor  of  Eheory  and 
Com|)osition  at  the  .SchcKtl  of  Music 
of  DePauw  University.  Ehe  Miniature 
Set  is  his  first  work  for  concert  band. 
It  was  written  during  the  summer  of 
1957  for  |KTf<»rmance  by  the  DePauw 
Concert  Band  during  its  .\merican 
.\rts  Festival  program  night.  Each 
of  the  live  brief  movements  exploits 
a  minute  musical  element  such  as  a 
chord,  rhythmic  idea,  or  a  melodic 
Iragment.  Fhe  score  is  inscribed  ‘to  Dr. 
Bruce  C;.  Beach'  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  guidance  and  inspired  leader¬ 


ship  provided  by  the  composer's  high  i. 
school  band  director.  It  is  with  gieat  r 
pleasure  that  the  University  Concert 
Band  prcfsents  this  premiere  perfoiin-  | 
ance.”  I 

#116.  Roger  S'ixon  (1921-  )  -  I 

Elegy  for  Band  —  first  performance.  I 
April  22,  1956,  Berkeley  High  ScIumI  | 
Community  Theater,  Berkeley,  Cali-  r 
fornia  by  the  University  of  California 
Concert  Band,  Director  James  Berdahl 
conducting. 

Program  note:  “The  composer  lias  i 
exploited  to  the  fullest  in  this  quiet  | 
poignant  piece  the  rich  sonority  and  | 
expressiveness  peculiarly  inherent  in  f 
wind  band  instruments.  It  is  in  three 
short  sections,  the  last  acting  as  a  coda- 
like  reference  to  the  first,  rather  than 
a  complete  recapitulation. 

“Mr.  Nixon,  now  a  member  of  the 
music  faculty  at  .Modesto  Junior  (al¬ 
lege,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  a  former  memlier 
and  clarinet  soloist  of  the  University 
(amcert  Band.  In  his  undergraduate 
years  he  also  wrote  many  brilliant  ar-  f 
rangements  for  the  \.  S.  U.  C.  .March¬ 
ing  Band.  His  versatility  as  a  com|)oser  | 
is  shown  by  the  many  works  in  other  [ 
media  that  have  received  performances  i 
in  recent  years.”  | 

(to  be  continued  in  future  issues)  | 
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Buffet  Saxophone 
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has  power-punch.  It  cuts 
—  it  has  balance.  It  has 
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quisite  sweetness  of  tone. 
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{Continued  from  page  12) 

orir;inal  piano  score  orchestrated  by 
An^e^net  in  the  Schumann.  Recom¬ 
mended. 

Brahms:  “Concerto  A’o.  2  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra."  Emil  Gilels,  pianist 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Fritz  Reiner  conducting.  One  12  inch 
LF  RC.i  Victor  Red  Seal  disc  #LM- 
221‘».  price  $4.98. 

It  is  with  high  enthusiasm  that  I 
retommend  this  new  recording.  Emil 
Gilels  records  this  outstanding  disc  on 
his  second  American  tour.  .A  spontan¬ 
eous  and  wholehearted  welcome  has 
come  to  this  pianist  of  astonishing 
power.  .A  technician  second  to  none,  a 
supreme  artist  whose  art  has  made  him 
a  prisileged  citizen  of  the  world.  .A 
dazzling  wizard  of  the  keys  who  could 
build  topless  towers  of  tone  and  yet 
suggest  limitless  stores  of  power  in 
reserve.  His  two  hands  seem  to  do  the 
work  of  ten.  Of  course  Mr.  Gilels  has 
moved  far  iM-yond  technu|ue  into  the 
more  exalted  realms  of  expressive 
beauty  and  mystery,  (iiant  among 
piano  concertos,  the  Brahms  .Second 
gives  a  wide  coverage  of  style  and 
mo(Hl.  It  encompasses  a  lifetime  of 
hrit  and  dramatic  nuKKls,  yet  it  ends 
in  what  Tovey  called  “a  childlike  fin¬ 
ale.” 

.A  reading  and  |)erf«)rmance  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Improved  quiet  surfaces 
with  ideal  dynamic  range  plus  clarity 
and  brilliance.  Interesting  notes  by 
L»)uis  Biancolli.  Most  highly  recom¬ 
mended. 

Hanson,  Howard.  “The  Composer  and 


•  Rn«  Materials 
e  Expert  Tailoring 
e  Fair  Prices 
e  Full  Selection 


•  Originol  Designs 

Sine*  1892 


DeMOUUN 

UNIFORMS 


CATALOG  I 

Writ*  for  now« 
full  color  itylt 
book  No.  472. 
ovoiloblo  with* 
out  chorgo  to 
bond  diroctort. 
tchool  odminit- 
trotort.  ond 
purcKo»ing  com- 
mittoot. 


DeMoulin  bros.  &  co. 


1070  S.  4th  St.  •  Greenville,  Illinois 


his  Orchestra."  Merrymount  Suite  by 
Howard  Hanson.  Eastman-Rochester 
Orchestra  with  the  composer  conduct¬ 
ing  and  as  narrator.  One  12  inch  l.P 
.Mercury  Living  Presence  Recording 
.\/G50175,  S4.98. 

llsing  his  “.Merrymount  Suite”  as  a 
subject.  Dr.  Hanson  brilliantly  and 
articulately  demonstrates  how  a  com¬ 
poser  goes  alrout  writing  music,  how 
his  musical  ideas  take  sha|>e.  and  the 
way  of  most  effectively  expressing 
these  ideas  with  the  varied  instru¬ 
mental  "sounds”  of  a  nuKlern  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra. 

C^ommissioned  by  the  Metroprlitan 
Opera  Company  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Hanson  composed  the  o|H.‘ra  "Merry 
M»>unt”  in  193S.  1  he  libretto  was  by 
Richard  Stokes.  Later  the  orchestral 
suite  was  recorded.  Highly  recommend¬ 
ed  for  music  classes. 

Rrahms:  “Concerto  for  Violin,  Cetelo 
and  Orchestra  in  minor.  Op.  102.” 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  Violin;  Frank  Mil¬ 
ler,  cello:  SBC  Symphony  Orchestra, 
.drturo  Toscanini,  conductor.  One  12 
inch  LP  RC.4  Victor  disc  I..M  2178. 
S4.98. 

Recorded  from  a  Irroadcast  of  No¬ 
vember  13th.  1948  of  the  NB(;  Sym¬ 
phony.  Mischakoff.  concertmaster  and 
.Miller,  first  cellist.  Lck)  few  recordings 
are  available  of  roscanini  directing 
concerto  works.  His  great  mastery  and 
control  is  evident  here  with  two  great 
.soloists.  .Some  c|uality  missing  because 
of  the  early  date  of  recording.  How¬ 
ever  this  is  an  important  disc,  remain¬ 
ing  a  brilliant  and  intense  version 
demonstrating  high  musicianship  and 
ability. 

Hindemith:  “Concert  Music  for  Piano, 
Brass,  and  Two  Harps;"  also  “Con¬ 
certo  for  Orchestra;"  “Cupid  and 
Psyche.”  One  12  inch  LP  Decca  disc 
I)L  99r>9.  Price  S3.98. 

The  first  recording  of  the  alK)ve 
three  works.  One  of  a  series  in  which 
Decca  records  Hindemith  conducting 
his  own  music  with  the  Berlin  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra.  Students  of  brass  in¬ 
struments  will  find  the  opening  selec¬ 
tion  an  example  of  severe,  command¬ 
ing  sonorities.  I  he  chorale  and  varia¬ 
tion  are  outlined  in  the  ).  S.  Bach  pat¬ 
tern.  I'he  "Concerto  for  Orchestra”  is 
al.v)  of  the  Bach  style.  Music  of  solid 
true  enjoyment,  bright  and  with  gusto 
and  some  romantic  cpialities.  “Cupid 
and  Psyche,”  or  “Ballet  Overture”  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  was  inspired  by 
frescoes  in  the  V'illa  Farnesina  in 
Rome,  and  suggest  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  in  lightness.  The  recorded 
sound  is  gcxxl  and  the  music  will  sell 
itself. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 


You  feel  comfortable  .... 

because  LEWIS  UNIFORMS  are  uni¬ 
forms  that  fit!  Have  the  "quality" 
of  exceptionally  fine  materials, 
proving  the  skill  and  experience 
that  GUARANTEES  SATISFACTION 
plus  greater  savings  to  you. 
Gradually  becoming  most  popular 
uniforms  for  school  and  college 
bands  LEWIS  UNIFORMS  now  as  in 
the  past  continue  to  lead  the  par¬ 
ade  . ! 


Writ*  for  fro*  illustrated  catalogue.  Tell  us 
what  you  want,  how  you  want  it,  you  shall 
always  be  pleased  with— 

J.  H.  LEWIS 
COMPANY 


UNIFORM 


1023  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Top  Quality  and  Service 
Patronize  the  Firms  who 
advertise  in 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


UNIFORMS 

for 

BANDS 

and 

ORCHESTRAS 


Tall  ut  what  you  hav*  in 
mind,  and  w*  will  submit 
all  nacattary  tkatchat. 

Our  88th  Yaor— Thanks  to  Youl 


MARCUS  RUBEN.  INC. 


Dapt.  O,  823  S.  Wabash  Ava. 
Chicogo  5,  Illinois 
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Stereo  Records 

Hand  of  the  Grenadier  Guards:  “An 
Album  of  Military  Hand  Music;” 
“Holiday  in  England,”  “Hi  Fi  With 
the  Grenadier  Guards.”  I.ondon  discs 
#n»2.  103,  104.  S4.98  Each. 

Reviewed  last  year  when  released 
as  regular  monaural  I.I*  dis<s.  All  three 
are  toilet tively  su|H*rif>r  in  stereo.  'I'he 
stereo  brings  new  stmit  dimensions 
anti  color  nuantes.  Full  and  open 
t«»nes  bring  the  bantl  into  your  rt)t>m. 
l.ittle  or  nf»  surface  nttise. 


from  the  pages  of  Ameriran  History 


to  look  your 


CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS  Give  You: 

e  Superb  styling 

•  Expert  tailoring 

•  Longer  wear 

•  Lower  cost  per  year 

•  Exclusive  CRAD-O-CORD., 

the  original  luxury  weave 
fabric  for  band  uniforms. 

S«nd  for  Ires  copy 
M  of  THE  BANDS- 
An  MAN . . .  nsw.  ^ 

colorful,  filltd  V 
with  vslusbis  A  W 

informstiontor  b\  ^ 

uniform  buysrs.  V  ^ 


Heethoven:  “Octet  for  Winds,  OP 
103:”  “Rondino  for  Wind  Octet,  Op. 
Posth;”  “Sextet  for  Winds”  Op.  71. 
.Wji'  York  Wind  Ensemble,  Sam  Har- 
on,  conductor.  One  12  inch  disc 
Gounterpoint  4K'.PST  .'>.59.  Price  S5.9.5. 

riiis  album  f>n  .Stereo  will  find  a 
place  in  the  library  t>f  many  sthtK)l 
anti  college  music  departments. 
(:ounter|>oint  brings  noticed  separa¬ 
tion  such  as  in  the  basvMrn  part,  it  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  one  chan¬ 
nel.  File  clarinet  and  flute  on  the 
right.  Of  course  the  sound  t>n  the 
recording  mixes  to  form  the  unity 
netessiiry  in  a  musical  composition. 
True  stereo  music  recording  with  much 
depth  and  breadth.  Kecommencletl. 


eganre  and  tradition  •  otylod 
the  ohadotr  of  the  Liberty  Bell 


company,  tnr. 


From  The  House  of  Craddock^ 
22nd  &  Oak  Streets  •  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Uni¬ 
form  Manufacturers.  Craddock  adheres  to  the 
Association's  CODE  OF  ETHICS. 


uniform*  tince  1860 
16  North  7lli  Si.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


Elements  of  Composition.  One  Ibrnm 
sound  film,  black  and  white,  27  min¬ 
utes.  SET  Film  Sendee,  .^udio  Visual 
Center,  Indiana  I’nh'ersity,  Hlooming- 
trm,  Indiana.  Rental  S.5.2.5. 

PrcHluced  by  .Arts  and  .Audiences  in 
the  ‘‘Music  for  young  |H‘ople  series.” 
Recommended  for  early  grades  as  well 
as  adults.  Explains  melcKly,  harmony, 
rhythm  and  counterpoint  to  a  young 
audience.  Each  element  is  illustrated 
by  the  New  A'ork,  WcMMlwind  Quintet. 
Emphasizes  that  melcMiy  is  fidl  of 
character,  the  addition  of  harmony 
makes  music  complete,  rhythm  is  of 
many  kinds  and  can  Ik-  felt,  and 
listening  to  counterpoint  is  like  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conversation.  PnHluced  in 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


Tailored  to  your 
exact  specificatient  in 
color,  design,  and 
trim 


We  Feature 
"WEARBEST" 
olf-wool 

Uniform  Whipcords 
fine  quality,  durable 
uniform  weaves  in 
both  14-  and  Id-eunce 
weights  .  .  .  and  in 
all  colors 


FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 
H.S.  &  JR.  COLLEGE  BAND 


Keyboard  Experiences  in  Classroom 
.Music.  One  Ibrnrn  film,  black  and 
white,  sound,  20  minutes.  Teachers 
College,  Hureau  of  Publications,  52.5 
l!>s/  120f/i  St.,  Sew  Fork  27.  $75.00. 

Recommended  for  teachers.  This 
lilm  intrcKluces  music  time  in  a  third 
grade  class  in  a  public  schcMil.  Shows 
the  children  and  teacher  (who  is  not  a 
music  specialist)  using  the  keyl>oard  as 
they  sing  a  familiar  song  and  learn  a 
new  song:  using  the  keyixtard  along 
with  the  piano,  autnharp  and  bells 
to  accompany  a  dance  song:  using  the 
keyboard  to  help  create  the  melody 
lor  an  Indian  Dance. 


an  outstanding  school  band  led 
by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Lake,  Director  .  .  . 


UNIFORMED  BY 

kStanbury 

Moy  wo  show  you  what 
Stanbury  quality  uniforms 
c*"  do  for  YOUR  band? 
Write  for  complete  infor- 
aaation  to: 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  DESIGNS 
and  catalog  in  full  color  are  available. 


Write  today  for  illustrations,  samples, 
and  complete  information  about 
Amorico's  outstanding  Bond  Uniforms. 


Custom  TaUort  Since  IB95 
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November,  l9St 


rDrum  Major  and  Twirling 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

I 

ute  .  adence.  At  this  constant  tempo 
I  it  is  not  necessar)'  to  execute,  high- 
j  kick,  arched-back  type  struts.  The 
f  drum  major  walking  at  this  tempo 
looks  as  dignified  as  is  possible  —  and 
I  it  most  be  admitted  true  dignity  is  a 
;  real  'lu»w. 

j  111  show  bands  the  drum  major 
I  usually  is  required  to  use  a  variation 
*  of  the  military  type  marching  but 

i  there  is  a  limit.  High  kicking  struts, 
struts  where  the  back  is  extremely 
aithcd.  or  where  the  arms  scribe 
i  hysteric  patterns  do  not  contribute  to 
['  the  overall  performance  of  the  organ- 
:  ization  —  they  hxsk  ghastly!  Smooth 
I  working  running  struts  or  clear-cut, 

i  smoothly  executed,  well-ctHsrdinated 
amt  and  leg  movements  are  frequently 
used,  and  what  is  more  important, 

I  they  look  good.  So,  g(M>d  drum  majors 
do  not  use  any  strut  which  looks 

I 

f  riiis  brings  up  another  very  imixsrt- 
i'  ant  subject:  general  effect.  .A  drum 
I  major  is  not  only  required  to  direct 
I  the  organization  he  is  fronting,  but 
t  also  his  “general  effect”  must  be  good, 
i  General  effect  actually  is  a  rather  all 
I  inclusive  term  to  caiver  many  small 
I  items  such  as,  neatness,  posture,  man- 
i  nerisms,  etc.  These  are  only  a  few 
I  fundamental  principles  that  drum 
I  majors  can  follow  to  aid  them  in  al- 
i  ways  having  a  desirable  general  effect. 

^  1  he  drum  major  should  always  wear 

,  a  clean  pressed  uniform.  .Sometimes 
I  it  is  tempting  to  wear  the  same  uni- 
I  form  several  times  Ix'fore  pressing  or 
I  cleaning  it.  This  policy  is  undesirable. 
Usually  uniforms  need  to  l)e  cleaned 
after  every  second  wearing  and  pressed 
after  every  wearing.  The  color  and 
type  of  material  and  the  length  of 
time  the  uniform  is  worn  will  natur¬ 
ally  make  it  necessary  to  alter  the 
j  handy  general  rule. 

-  The  posture  of  the  drum  major  is 
I  another  important  item  that  directly 
affects  the  general  appearance  of  the 
drum  major.  There  are  very  few  drum 

Iraajcirs  who  have  jxx)r  posture,  but 
sometimes  these  few  are  seen  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  and  consequently  their 
appearance  brings  out  many  unfavor¬ 
able  comments  alxzut  drum  majors. 
Gcxxl  posture  for  drum  majors  merely 
consists  of  standing  erect,  chin  level 
with  the  ground,  hands  on  hips  while 
standing  still,  and  back  slightly  arched. 
While  marching,  the  principles  are  the 
same  except  for  minor  mcxlifications. 
The  free  hand  may  either  be  on  the 
bip  or  swinging  freely  ;  the  toes  are  to 
be  pointed  down  when  the  feet  leave 
die  ground,  and  the  back  will  still  be 
slightly  arched. 


.\  final  |M>int  which  affects  the  geti- 
erai  eii,.ci  oi  any  ctrum  major  is  his 
commanding  ability.  If  a  drum  major 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  do 
next  and  how  it  should  be  done,  he 
will  have  a  gexx!  general  effect. 

.As  drum  majoring  develcjped,  some 
drum  majors  preferred  using  whistles 
to  give  their  commands  while  others 
gave  all  of  their  commands  without 
the  aid  of  a  whistle. 

Whether  or  not  a  whistle  is  used 
depends  in  part  upon  the  size  of  the 
organization.  Small  bands,  drum  corps, 
etc.,  can  cxcassionally  be  led  without 
a  whistle,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
direct  large  organizations  spontan¬ 


eously  w  ithout  the  aid  of  a  whistle. 

Still  another  interesting  |x>int  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  texlay’s  show  frauds 
do  not  use  drum  majors.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  elimination  of  the  drum 
major  has  Ireen  an  ex|x:riment  and 
in  many  cases  the  drum  major  has 
been  added  to  the  group  again. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that 
drum  majoring  is  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  art  and  that  it  will  play  a  vital 
part  in  musical  organizations  for  years 
to  come. 

Tivirling  Xews  of  Xote:  .Mr.  Oarl  E. 
.Anderson  has  published  a  s«>ng  with 
lyrics  titled.  “The  Ciirl  and  Her 
Baton.” 


FABRIC$...$PECIFY 


HAMBURGER* 


100%  wool  woritod  whipcords 


They  tailor  better  —  and  hold  their  shape 
that’s  why  they  LOOK  BETTER  —  longer. 


*No.  1160 . . .  tuporfino  whipcord  *No.  1660 . . .  standard  whipcord 


HAMBURGER  WOOLEN  CO.  inc. 
45  EAST  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3,  NEW  YORK 
AMKRICA’8  FINEST  UNIFORM  FABRICS 


Itwrawbar,  1958 
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INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


UNIFORMS  FOR  SALE 


RECORDERS,  VIOLA  da  GAMBAS.  CATA- 
loK-  Krcordrr  Shop,  309  W.  4th  Strcrt,  Los 
AiiK«‘les  13.  Cjllforiiia.  _  _ 


BARGAINS  GALORE!  ORCHESTRA  COATS, 
ivory-whilr,  linKlrbreastril,  shawl  collars, 
cleaned,  pressed,  like  new,  sizes  33  to  50, 
15.00  each.  Tuxedo  trousers,  woolens.  11.00 
A  $5.00  cleaned,  pressed,  tropicals,  KI.OO. 
I^ummerhiind  sashes,  new  $3.IM),  used  $1.00. 
TuxihIo  suits,  sInKlebreasted,  blues.  $15.00. 
Shirts,  $2.00.  New  ties,  assorted  colors,  $1.00. 
Full  dress  formal  suits  latest,  reduced, 
$25.IHI.  Forty-five  powder  blue  coats,  double- 
breasted,  $»0.(MI.  Fifty,  like  new.  ivory  dou- 
blebreasled  coats,  $1<M).(HI.  SInKlebreasted  or¬ 
chestra  coats,  iMtwder  blues,  $7.(Mt.  llarKains, 
twent.v  minstrel  coats,  $20.(Ml.  Ten  blues, 
$I5.IN).  (U>stumes.  curtains.  F'ree  lists.  Al 
Wallace,  24.53  N.  Halste<l.  ChicaKo,  III. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  BY  FERRELL.  Natioaally 
known  for  their  satisfactory  service,  made 
from  fine  quality  Kenuine  F'rench  cane  of 
my  own  direct  importation.  A  really  profes¬ 
sional  ree<l  especially  prepared  for  the 
schcml  bassoonist.  F^Joy  the  satisfaction  of 
fine  reed  performance.  3  reeds  $5.00;  $18.IMi 
per  dozen.  John  FI.  F'errell,  420!l  l.lndell 
Hlvd.,  Apt.  705,  St.  Ix>uis  K,  Missouri.  (Bas- 


For  further  infonnation  and  rctai 
price  of  the  new  case,  we  suggest  yoo 
w'rite  direct  to  l^rilec. 


soonist  with  Sl_^  l.ouis  Symphony  Orchestral 


FOR  SALE:  FORTY-FIVE  MILITARY  style 
band  uniforms,  3  majorette,  1  drum  major 
and  conductor  uniforms.  Bed  coats,  black 
trousers,  wool  whipcord,  all  sizes.  Very  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  ('.ontact  Hal  Thorley,  Baud 
Director,  lIlKh  ScIhmI,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 


statf:mf.nt  requihfiu  by  the  act 

OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED 

BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933, 
AND  JULY  2,  1946 

Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233) 
showing  the  ownership,  management,  ait4 
circulation  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
published  monthly  (except  July  A  August) 
at  Rochelle,  Illinois,  for  October  1,  I9SI. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  polK 
Usher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  buM> 
ness  managers  are: 

I'ublisher:  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  4  East 
ton  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

^itor,  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  4  East  ('.11»> 
ton  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

Managing  editor,  none. 

Business  manager,  L.  J.  Owley,  4  East 
Clinton  Street,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

2.  The  owner  Is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpor¬ 
ation,  Its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  Immediately  thereunder  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  own¬ 
ing  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpol^ 
ation,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  IndL 
vidual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  hr 
a  partnership  or  other  unincorporalM 
firm.  Its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  tnat 
of  each  Individual  member,  must  be  gjv- 
enj 

Forrest  L.  McAllister,  4  East  Clinton  St., 
Joliet,  Illinois. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagecsb 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  hold¬ 
ing  1  percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  arc: 
(If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  rases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  also  the 
statements  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  slock  and  sects- 
rities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of 
each  Issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed,  through  the  malls  or  otherwiaw 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  nionttl 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was: 
(This  Information  is  required  from  ilaliy, 
weekly,  semiweekly,  and  triweekly  iiemF 
papers  only.  • 

(signed)  Forrest  L.  McAlllsIsr 
(Signature  of  owner) 

Sworn  to  and  suberibed  before  me  this 
17th  day  of  September,  1958. 

(SEAL) 

VELDA  LF^OVSKV 
(My  commission  expires  Noveiiihea* 

1959.) 


BASSOON  REEDS:  $1.25  EACH.  PROFE8- 
sionully  made  and  tested  by  William  Koch. 
22  years  solo  bassfionist  U.  S.  Marine  Band. 
62.38  14th  Ave.  South,  St.  Petersburg  7. 


PUBUCATIONS 


FOR  SALE:  FIFTY  NAVY  BLUE  band  ani- 
forms,  heavy  whipcord,  slnglebreasted  jac¬ 
kets  with  gold  trim.  .50  Sam  Brown  belts, 
.50  military  caps.  One  band  directors  com¬ 
plete  uniform,  navy  blue.  Write  F'.  B.  .\ddis, 
Supt.,  Oglesby  Public  Schiails,  Oglesby, 
Illinois. 


FLUTISTS!!  THE  MODERN  IMPROVED 
Trill  and  Basic  F'ingering  Chart.  Authentic! 
Educational !  Including  suggestions  for  per¬ 
fect  flute  performance.  2.5c  Postpaid.  Send 
for  bargain  price  list  of  new  and  used 
flutes.  Iiay:ies  exclusive  agency  for  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  F^.  ('..  Moore.  6.506  Thirtieth  Avenue.  Ken- 
osha.  Wisconsin. _  _ 


APPROXIMATELY  $5  UNIFORMS.  MILL 
lary  lapel  style,  eomplete  with  cap,  I>elt, 
citation  cord  in  maroon  and  gold.  Good 
condition.  Asking  price  $6.50.00.  Sample  sent 
upon  request.  Write  Harry  Y.  Pownall, 
Pequea  Valley  High  School,  Kiiizers,  R.D.l, 
Penna. 


HELP  WANTED 


BAND  MASTERS  .  .  .  ARE  YOU  PLANNING 
to  retire  soon  or  do  you  know  of  a  band¬ 
master  who  is  now  retired?  Have  wonder¬ 
ful  opitortiinity  to  increase  your  personal 
income.  The  work  is  in  the  musical  field. 
If  interested,  wrile  to:  Box  1965.  Chicago 
90.  Illinois. _  _  _ 


FOR  SALE:  SEVENTY-FIVE  CLEAN.  COM- 
PLFTTF!  uniforms,  rr<i  wimiI  whipcoril, 
doublebreasted  with  white  stripe  trim  anil 
cord.  White  drum  major  coat  and  band 
directors  uniform.  Sample  sent  on  request. 
Orval  Jessup,  Ixiwell  High,  lx>well,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  FIFTY  RED  BAND  coats  with 
while  trim,  white  citation  cord,  and  while 
leather  i>elts.  Alsu  fifty  red  pf>lire-type  caps 
with  white  visor  and  plume  holder.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused  ('.ontact  C.larence 
l.4N>,  Band  Director,  West  Cxmcord  High 
School,  West  ('micord,  Minnesota. 


MAKE  MONEY  —  READ  OUR  DISPLAY 
advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 
Will  tell  you  how.  Hehoboth  Products,  Re- 

hoboth  Beach.  Delaware. _ 

SOUSAPHONE  BELL  COVERS  COMPLETE 
with  School  l>ettrr  $5,110.  Specify  color  (send 
sample)  and  iiell  size.  Design  covers  on 
special  order.  Musical  Specialties  Mfg.  Co., 
14:15  H  West  .50th  St.,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
PRECISION  MADE  FOUNTAIN  PEN  FOR 
writing  music,  two  point,  $3.50;  three  point. 
$.3.95.  Sent  postpaid.  FTcone  Pen  Co.,  160 
Fifth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. _ 


FOR  SALE:  SIXTY-FIVE  WOOL  GABAR- 
illne  bund  uniforms.  Purple  coat  with  gold 
trim,  gold  citation  cord  and  gold  web  belt, 
(iold  trousers  with  purple  stripe  and  pur¬ 
ple  hat.  In  goo<l  condition.  Wrile  Fmgene 
Henry,  Band  Director,  Rayne  High  School, 
Ituvne,  I^iuisiaiia. 


Classified  Rates 

Minimum  ad  15  words,  (25c 

each  additional  word);  25  worils 
for  $4.50  (20r  each  additional 

word);  .50  words  for  $6.75  (15c 
additional  word). 


Carry-All  Case  For  Oboes 


l.arilee  Wtxxiwind  C<j.,  1700  Ed- 
wardsburg  Road.  Elkhart.  Indiana 
has  new  carry-all  oImk*  cases  as  well  as 
a  large  accessory  compartment  which 
will  even  hold  the  small  type  collaps¬ 
ible  music  stand.  Oboe  students  can 
m>w  enjoy  the  convenience  and  versa¬ 
tility  of  a  carry-all  case  the  same  as 
clarinet  students  have  for  some  time 
now.  Retail  price  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  standard  design  case. 


COVER  PHOTO? 
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